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PREFACE. 


- 0 - 

‘We  must  have  a  sketch  of  the  old  block-house,’  t 
said  one  morning,  as  we  dawdled  by  the  stream  that 
had  provided  the  breakfast  of  trout  for  our  camping- 
out  party.  The  proposed  expedition  was  approved 
unanimously  ;  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  our  whole  party 
was  seated  in  front  of  the  dilapidated,  weather-stained 
logs  that  had  formed  the  ground  floor  of  the  old  back- 
woods  fort. 

If  you  can  picture  to  yourselves  a  pile  of  Oxford 
frames  made  by  some  giant  carpenter,  who  was  perfectly 
indifferent  to  finish,  and  badly  supplied  with  tools,  you 
will  have  some  idea  of  a  block-house. 

However,  there  it  was  ;  and  we  began  to  toss  about  to 
one  another  suggestions  as  to  its  past  history.  We  were 
rough  figures,  with  our  guns  and  homespun  suits,  and 
could  easily  imagine  ourselves  to  bo  scouts  ;  one  of  our 
party,  the  last  from  school,  favoured  us  with  a  smattering 
of  history;  we  were  all  adepts  at  snow-shoeing;  and  on 
that  sultry  morning,  when  the  mosquitoes  were  lunching 
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freely  on  our  hands  and  faces,  it  was  refreshing  to  think 
of  the  woods  in  winter.  So  by  degrees  the  outline  of 
this  story  was  filled  in,  the  characters  were  conjured  up, 
the  incidents  furnished  by  voluntary  contributions,  to  be 
consolidated  at  last  in  these  pages,  and  to  be  read 
perchance  under  the  shade  of  this  same  old  ruined 
block-house. 

And  therefore,  to  my  companions  in  many  a  snow 
shoe  tramp  through  the  country  described  in  its  pages 
I  affectionately  dedicate  this  little  book. 


R.  A. 
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THE  OUTPOST. 


CHAPTER  I. 

NEW  YEAR’S  EYE,  1756. 


At  the  time  when  a 
colonial  war  had  grown 
between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  and  the 
boundary  lines  of  their 
American  colonies  were 
the  subject  of  dispute, 
— when  the  Frenchheld 
Canada,  and  had  built 
a  chain  of  forts  from 
the  lakes  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  —  small  detach¬ 
ments  of  King  George’s  troops  were  billeted  on  outpost 
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duty  here  and  there  in  the  solitary  farm-houses  scattered 
about  the  backwoods  of  the  frontier. 

On  New  Year’s  Eve  1756,  a  party,  consisting  of  a  cor¬ 
poral  and  four  men  of  the  Grenadiers,  formed  one  of  these 
outposts  at  the  farm  of  old  Pierre  Tricot,  who,  with  his 
wife  and  only  daughter,  Babette,  did  his  best  to  make  the 
soldiers  comfortable  in  his  rough  but  happy  home.  It 
was  something  to  be  thankful  for  in  those  hard  times  to 
have  a  roof  over  his  head.  War  had  laid  a  heavy  hand 
on  the  country,  and  there  was  terrible  want  on  the  enemy’s 
side ;  and,  indeed,  King  George  had  been  but  a  hard  master 
to  these  simple  folk. 

It  was  evening,  and  the  sparks  flew  merrily  up  the 
wide  chimney  as  the  farmer  from  time  to  time  kicked  the 
great  blazing  logs  by  way  of  emphasizing  his  political 
opinions  and  his  somewhat  gloomy  forecast  of  the  future 
in  the  coming  New  Year,  which  he  allowed  to  dribble 
out  between  the  whiffs  of  his  pipe  for  the  benefit  of  Damo 
Iricot,  his  wife,  who  sat  knitting  mechanically,  with  one 
eye  on  an  iron  pot  hung  over  the  logs.  And  this  iron 
pot  seemed  to  be  having  a  joke  to  itself  of  pretending  to 
boil  over,  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  the  damo 
drop  a  stitch  in  her  knitting,  as  she  lifted  the  lid  with  a 
good  housewife  s  anxiety  as  to  the  supper.  Certainly  tho 
old  homestead  looked  peaceful  and  happy  enough  this 
New  Tears  Eve.  The  old  farmer’s  face  seemed  red-hot 
in  tho  firelight,  while  the  knobs  on  the  table  drawer 
seemed  to  wink  like  a  pair  of  gigantic  eyes  as  the  glare 
fell  on  them  ;  and  Babette,  plump  and  brisk  and  pretty,  ran 
bustling  in,  lifted  the  lid  of  the  iron  pot  as  energetically  as 
if  she  were  scalping  that  utensil,  emerged  laughingly  from  a 
cloud  of  savoury  steam,  and  kissed  her  mother  approvingly. 
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She  was  positively  boiling  over  with  excitement,  like  the 
iron  pot  on  the  fire,  and  her  energy  was  so  catching  that 
the  old  dame  bundled  up  her  knitting,  and  trotted  off  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  with  the  supper. 

The  farmer  still  sat  puffing  at  his  pipe,  in  his  usual 
character  of  a  chimney  ornament,  till  a  sudden  draught 
of  cold  air  made  him  shiver,  as  the  one  farm  servant 
lounged  in  at  the  outer  door  with  a  load  of  logs,  which 
he  threw  down  on  the  hearth,  with  this  concise  announce¬ 
ment :  ‘Wood.’ 

A  somewhat  evil  -  looking  specimen  of  backwoods 
humanity  was  this  skulking,  blanket-coated,  greasy-booted 
half  French-Canadian  factotum  of  Pierre  Tricot.  A  man 
of  few  words,  short  of  stature,  bent  as  if  from  perpetually 
carrying  heavy  loads,  and  tramping  over  the  floor  as  if 
the  boards  were  a  snowdrift. 

‘  Ah,’  said  Tricot,  after  a  long  whiff  from  his  pipe 
and  a  glance  at  the  logs,  as  if  he  were  calculating  how 
long  they  would  burn,  ‘what  Sort  of  a  night  is  it, 
Vaurien  ?  ’ 

‘  Dark  as  the  dog’s  mouth,’  replied  the  farm  servant. 

‘Any  signs  of  the  soldiers  yeti’  continued  the  old 
man. 

‘  No,  Master  Tricot,’  answered  Vaurien  ;  ‘  but  I’ve  got 
my  work  to  do,  without  gaping  about  after  the  soldiers 
like  some  folks.’ 

‘  What  1  can’t  you  look  happy  this  one  night  in  the 
year?’  asked  his  master,  with  one  of  his  emphatic  kicks 
at  a  half-burnt  log. 

‘  I  do  your  bidding,  Master  Tricot,’  was  the  reply. 
‘  That’s  enough.  I  come  when  I’m  called,  and  I  go  when 
I’m  bid.  I’m  your  slave,  Master  Pierre,  and  in  return  ] 
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get  kicks  and  blows  from  those  redcoats;  butjt’s  good 
enough  for  sucli  as  me  !  ’  and  Vaurien  threw  a  fresh  lug 
on  the  fire  viciously. 

1  Ha,  ha  !  ’  laughed  the  old  man.  1  Why,  you  are  your 
own  worst  enemy.  You  have  been  grumbling  for  the 
last  three  weeks — ever  since  you  have  been  here  with  us. 
Try  a  little  gooddmmour,  man,  and  life  will  be  far  more 
pleasant.  Hut  talking  won’t  feed  my  oxen,’  he  added,  as 
he  placed  his  pipe  on  the  mantel-board,  and  gave  a  parting 
kick  to  the  logs.  ‘  I  must  go.’ 

Vaurien  sat  down  moodily  by  the  fire,  nursing  his 
thoughts,  as  the  snow  melted  from  his  boots  into  little 
rivers  on  the  hearth.  11  ow  he  hated  his  master- — that 
smooth  -  faced,  oily  -  tongued  old  Tricot  —  as  he  thought. 
And  he  was  to  work  for  him  ! — work  and  never  grumble  ! 
lie  hated  him  for  his  good  house,  his  good  wife,  and  his 
good  daughter.  ‘  Diable  !  ’  (so  his  thoughts  ran  on),  ‘  and 
she  can  laugh  with  those  English  at  me,  poor  Vaurien,  tlio 
outcast !  She  can  wear  good  clothes  !  yes,  but  Vaurien 
can  go  in  rags  !  She  can  sing  and  make  the  house  merry 
with  her  music,  whilst  I,  morbleu  !  can  only  curse  her 
happiness.’  And  he  nursed  his  discontent  so  far  that 
unconsciously  ho  muttered  aloud,  ‘  Call !  how  I  hate  it 
all !  just  as  Bubette  trotted  in  with  a  clean  cloth  and 
mugs  for  supper. 

‘Ilato  all  what,  Vaurien?’  she  asked,  as  she  spread 
and  flattened  the  cloth.  ‘Talking  to  yourself,  eh  ?  Como 
and  talk  to  me,  and  we’ll  lay  the  table  together.  What ! 
not  a  word?  There’s  backwoods  politeness  for  you! 
Don’t  you  know  the  lieutenant  is  expected  to-night?  But 
I  forget  you  don’t  know  the  lieutenant,  Vaurien;  you 
weren’t  here  last  pay-day.’ 
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‘No,  Mademoiselle.’ 

‘  Well,  he’s  coming— only  think  of  that !  ’ 

‘  What’s  that  to  me  ?  ’ 

‘  Why,  a  great  deal ;  at  least  it  ought  to  be,’  rattled  on 
Babette,  as  she  arranged  the  mugs  with  military  precision. 
‘  We  don’t  see  a  live  officer  here  every  day  of  the  week, 
worse  luck  !  The  lieutenant  goes  his  rounds  every  month,’ 
(and  here  the  girl  suited  the  action  to  the  word  by  placing 
outposts  of  knives  and  forks  about  the  board) ;  ‘and  to-night 
he  will  bring  our  men’s  pay.  And  such  a  night !  It  has 
just  begun  to  snow  again,  and  it  isn’t  fit  for  man  or  beast 
to  be  abroad.  But  you  are  not  interested  in  anything  or 
anybody.’ 

‘  Yes,  Mademoiselle,’  replied  Yaurien,  turning  round 
suddenly.  ‘  And  the  lieutenant  brings  pay?  — money? — ■ 
gold,  eh  ?  Morbleu  !  ’ 

The  red  glare  from  the  fire  danced  in  his  eyes,  and  bis 
fingers  were  nervously  twitching  as  he  asked  the  question. 
But  the  next  moment  he  huddled  himself  up  in  his  blanket 
coat  as  before,  and  crouched  down,  moody  and  impassive. 

‘  Why,  how  inquisitive  you  are  all  of  a  sudden  !  Of 
course  he’ll  bring  money,  or  how  could  he  pay  the 
soldiers  ?  ’  said  Babette,  as  she  surveyed  the  table  arrange¬ 
ments  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction.  ‘  But  you  are  not  a 
soldier,  Yaurien,  so  it  doesn’t  concern  you.’ 

‘  Ma  foi !  no,  Mademoiselle.  I’m  nothing  —  nobody,’ 
growled  the  man.  ‘  But  some  small  coin  might  find  its 
way  into  Vaurien’s  pocket — that’s  all.  He  is  poor,  poor, 
this  Yaurien — who  knows?’ 

The  farm  servant  showed  no  signs  of  continuing  the 
conversation,  even  if  Babette  had  wished  it.  But  any 
further  attempt  on  her  part  was  out  of  the  question,  for 
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a  voice  outside  was  heard  calling,  ‘  Ma  mselle  Bahctte  I 
Mu'mselle  Babette  !  ’ 

‘  Why,  there’s  Solomon  !  ’  exclaimed  the  girl,  running 
to  the  door.  ‘  What  can  be  the  matter?’ 

The  door  was  flung  open,  and  the  rising  wind  blew  a 
storm  of  snowflakes  into  the  room.  One  of  the  soldiers, 
a  little  stout  man,  who  looked  a  bundle  of  greatcoat, 
staggered  into  the  house,  dragging  his  firelock  with  one 
hand,  and  rubbing  his  nose  violently  with  the  other. 

‘  Rub  it,  Ma’msclle  !  Rub  it,  if  you  love  me  !  ’ 

‘Rub  what?’  asked  Babette,  laughing  at  this  very 
unsoldier-like  entrance. 

‘  My  nose  !  ’  said  the  soldier,  Private  Solomon  Lobb. 
‘Don’t  stop  rubbing  for  your  life!  No!  I’ll  rub  whilst 
you  run  and  shut  the  door.’ 

Babette  closed  the  door  and  came  back  laughing  more 
than  ever. 

‘  It’s  frost  bitten  !  hard  as  a  flint !  ’  continued  the  little 
grenadier.  ‘  Look  at  it,  Babette.  There !  now  rub 
away  !  and  mind  it  don’t  come  off  in  your  fingers.’ 

Babette  humoured  the  little  man,  and  rubbed  away  as 
if  she  were  polishing  a  brass  candlestick. 

‘It  hasn’t  come  off,  has  it?’  asked  Private  Lobb. 

‘Not  yet,  —  but  you  look  so  funny,  I  can’t  stop 
laughing.’ 

‘  Try  the  other  hand  now,  Babette.  That’s  the  only 
remedy,  so  our  doctor  says,  and  I  find  his  prescription 
very  pleasant.’ 

‘You  arc  in  able  hands,  Solomon,’  laughed  the  girl,  as 
she  looked  at  the  polish  with  a  mischievous  smile. 

‘  Exactly,’  replied  the  soldier  ;  ‘but  complete  the  cure, — 
that  is,  if  your  arm  doesn’t  ache  too  much.’ 
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‘  There  !  will  that  do  ?  ’  asked  Babette,  giving  a  vigorous 
rub  upwards. 

‘Thank  you,  yes,’  answered  Solomon,  pulling  his  nose 
straight.  ‘  I  think  I’m  beginning  to  thaw.’ 

‘  Oh,  I’m  so  glad  I’ve  done  you  good  !  ’  replied  Babette. 
‘  But  make  yourself  comfortable.  I’ll  help  you  off  with 
your  big  coat;  and  give  me  your  firelock.  It  is  not 
loaded,  I  hope  ? ’ 

For  some  reason  Yaurien,  who  had  been  crouched 
down  as  inanimate  as  one  of  the  logs,  lifted  his  head  at 
this  question ;  but  no  one  noticed  even  his  existence. 
Babette  had  forgotten  him,  and  the  soldier  could  think  of 
nothing  but  the  farmer’s  daughter.  In  fact,  much  billing 
and  cooing  had  passed  between  the  pair;  for  indeed  love 
can  find  its  way  about  the  backwoods  as  well  as  any 
Iroquois,  and  is  quite  indifferent  to  the  icicles  on  his 
wings. 

‘Loaded!  isn’t  it?’  said  the  soldier  ‘Slugs,  up  to 
the  muzzle !  We  always  keep  our  firelocks  loaded  now¬ 
adays  along  the  frontier.  Didn’t  you  know  that  before  ? 
What  with  the  enemy  abroad,  and  those  redskins  sneak¬ 
ing  about,  we  have  to  take  care  of  ourselves,  I  can  tell  you. 
Would  you  like  to  think  of  my  back-hair  dangling  at  the 
waist-belt  of  a  savage  ?  I  prefer  it  in  its  present  position, 
so  I  keep  my  firelock  loaded,  as  we  all  do,  for  the  benefit 
of  any  backwoods  hairdresser.’ 

‘But  where  are  your  comrades  all  this  time?’  asked 
Babette,  after  putting  the  firelock  in  a  corner,  as  she 
helped  Solomon  to  take  off  his  big  coat. 

‘  They’ll  be  here  directly,’  answered  the  soldier.  ‘  I  stole 
a  march  on  them.  Don’t  you  know  why  1  ’ 

1 1  can’t  guess,’  said  Babette,  struggling  with  a  button. 
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‘  Then  I'll  put  you  out  of  your  suspense.  I  wanted  to 
find  you  alone,  Babettc.’ 

<  Alone !  what  for  ?  ’  asked  the  girl,  as  she  began 
dragging  at  one  of  Solomons  culls.  ‘Youve  got  some¬ 
thing  to  tell  me,  perhaps?’ 

‘Well,  I  rather  think  I  have  something  to  say,’  replied 
the  soldier,  who  had  now  one  arm  free.  ‘I  want  to  tell 
you  something.’ 

The  process  of  being  gradually  peeled  of  his  outer 
garment  by  a  pretty  girl,  who  by  no  means  hurried  her¬ 
self  about  the  business,  made  Solomon’s  courage  ebb  and 
flow  in  a  strange  manner,  men  her  plump  little  face 
almost  touched  his  coat  in  her  struggle  with  some  refrac¬ 
tory  button  (and  this  evening  she  was  looking  prettier 
than  ever),  he  felt  that  he  must  speak  out  j  but,  vlien  the 
button  was  at  last  overcome,  he  thought  he  would  wait 
till  the  next  one,  which,  being  nearer  to  his  chin,  would 
bring  her  face  closer  to  his  own. 

‘Yes?’  asked  Babettc,  who  had  pulled  off  the  other 
sleeve,  and  was  pretending  not  to  know  what  was 
coming. 

‘Yes,’  replied  Solomon,  with  sudden  decision.  But 
there’s  that  rascally  Yauricn.  Yauricn,’  he  continued, 
with  a  tug  at  the  man’s  blanket-coat,  ‘  will  you  oblige 
Ma’mselle  by  fetching  a  jug  of  ale?’ 

‘  Yes,  do  ;  there’s  a  good  Yauricn,’  pleaded  Babette. 

And  Solomon  expedited  matters  by  seizing  Vaurien  by 
the  shoulders.  ‘There!  right  about  face— march!’  and 
pushed  him  through  the  doorway  that  led  to  the 
cellar. 

‘  Is  it  a  story  you  have  got  to  tell  me  ?  asked  the  girl, 
when  the  two  were  seated  side  by  side  in  front  of  the  tire. 
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‘No,’  answered  Solo¬ 
mon,  very  awkwardly. 
*  It’s  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.’ 

‘  Is  it  a  secret  1  ’  con- 
ti  nued  Labette,  looking 
at  him  so  bewitchingly 
that  he  grew  more  awk¬ 
ward  than  ever. 

‘  Well,  it  is  for  the 
present,’ he  said,  moving 
a  little  closer  to  the  girl ; 
‘  but  I  am  going  to  tel] 
it  you.’ 

‘  Uh,  T  love  a  secret !' 
answered  Babette ;  and 
after  a  pause  she  added 
an  encouraging  ‘  Well  1  ’ 

There  was  no  help  for 
it  now,  and  the  soldier 
gasped  out,  ‘Oh, 
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Babette!  this  secret  has  been  buttoned  up  this  ever 
so  long  under  my  coat.  1  feel  it  here.’  Solomon 
unconsciously  rubbed  his  wounded  nose.  ‘  iNo.  I  mean 
inside  somewhere,  and  my  uniform  buttons  are  ready  to 
fly  olf  from  holding  it.  If  I  unbutton  my  coat,  1  feel  it 
under  my  shirt,  and — and — but  I  won’t  go  any  further, 
Babette.’ 

‘  What  a  pretty  story !  ’  said  the  girl,  giving  him  every 
reasonable  encouragement  by  her  looks. 

It  was  like  running  down  hill  now  j  the  soldier  could 
not  stop. 

‘  Oh,  Babette  !  this  secret  has  been  bottled  up  in  my 
heart,  and  the  sight  of  you  this  evening  has  drawn  the 
cork  !  Babette,  I  love  you  !  ’ 

‘Is  that  your  secret!  Why,  you  goose,  I’ve  known 
it  all  along — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ’  laughed  the  girl. 

‘  Then  why  didn’t  you  tell  me  so  at  once  V  and  another  fit 
of  awkwardness  possessed  poor  Solomon.  ‘But  perhaps,’ 
he  asked,  ‘you  have  your  secret  100!’ 

After  all  Solomon  was  not  a  bad-looking  fellow — a  trifle 
stumpy,  and  rather  odd  in  his  appearance,  but  young  and 
good-natured  to  a  fault.  The  corporal  was  a  fine  tall 
man,  not  a  doubt  about  that,  but  he  was  middle-aged,  and 
strict,  and  hard.  Then  each  of  the  other  three  soldiers 
was  a  grizzled  old  campaigner.  All  this  passed  through 
Babette’s  mind  in  an  instant,  as  it  had  done  fifty  times 
before,  and  she  answered  Solomon  coyly,  ‘  Maybe  I 
have.’ 

‘  There,  then,’  said  Solomon,  as  he  kissed  her.  ‘  It’s  a 
way  we  have  in  the  army,  Babette.  But  don’t  restrain 
yourself — the  practice  is  equally  open  to  civilians.’ 

So  the  girl  took  advantage  of  the  occasion ;  and  no 
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doubt  the  soldier  would  have  returned  her  kiss  with 
compound  interest,  if  the  dame  had  not  walked  in  with 
one  of  the  supper  dishes  at  that  particularly  wrong 
moment.  Babette  hid  her  confusion  in  the  steam  from 
the  iron  pot,  and  Solomon  was  to  all  appearance  arranging 
the  logs  on  the  hearth. 

‘Aigli  seven  o’clock,’  said  the  dame,  ‘and  no  one 
arrived  yet !  ’ 

‘Ah,  good  evening,  dame,’ answered  the  soldier,  as  if 
previously  unaware  of  her  entrance.  ‘  The  boys  are  not 
far  off,  never  fear ;  and  as  for  our  lieutenant,  lie’s  as  sure 
to  come  on  pay-day  as  my  pockets  are  to  be  empty  when 
he  docs  come,  lie’s  always  welcome.’ 

‘  We  are  quite  ready  now,  mother,’  said  Babette,  look¬ 
ing  round  the  pot-lid,  which  she  had  been  using  as  a 
shield,  ‘and  here  comes  Yaurien  with  the  ale.’ 

Solomon  took  possession  of  the  jug  at  once,  and  some¬ 
what  prematurely  drank  everybody’s  good  health,  whilst 
Yaurien  sneaked  away  and  huddled  himself  up  in  the 
chimney  corner  among  the  logs. 

‘  Here  they  are  at  last !’  said  the  dame,  for  the  corporal 
and  the  other  three  soldiers  announced  their  arrival  by 
vigorously  kicking  the  snow  from  their  boots  against  tho 
door-posts  outside.  Then  they  trooped  in  with  a  swirl  of 
snow  Hakes  that  kept  them  company  till  the  door  was 
shut  fast,  as  well  powdered  by  the  storm  as  ever  they 
■were  in  the  barrack-room  for  a  parade  on  tho  king’s 
birthday. 

‘Welcome  home,’  said  the  dame  cheerily. 

‘Thanks,  dame,’  returned  the  corporal,  shaking  himself 
like  a  dog,  and  combing  small  avalanches  out  of  the  folds 
of  his  coat  with  his  fingers :  ‘  and  we’re  right  glad  to  get 
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back,  I'll  swear,  and  find  such  a  supper  as  you  give  us. 
It’s  no  joke  being  on  the  tramp  a  night  like  this.’ 

‘  There,  lads— d’ye  hear  1  There’s  the  lieutenant.’ 

And  sure  enough,  there  came  fitfully  the  sound  of 
bells,  now  muffled  by  the  howling  of  the  wind,  and  now 
jingling  merrily  almost  at  the  door.  Then  a  louder  jingling 
still  as  the  horses  were  pulled  up,  and  old  Tricot’s  voice 
outside  calling  for  Vauricn. 

‘  Don’t  you  hear  my  father  calling  rl  ’  said  Babette. 

‘  AY  hat  are  you  thinking  of,  for  ever  sitting  there  in  that 
corner  1 ’ 

‘  Somebody  stir  him  up  with  a  bayonet,’  suggested  the 
corporal.  ‘  That’s  what  he  wants.’ 

‘The  lieutenant  1  ’  muttered  Vauricn,  shaking  himself 
up  into  some  sort  of  animation  ;  ‘  oh,  I’ll  attend  to  him, 
Ma’mscllo.  Coming  !  diable  !  coming,  Master  Pierre  !  ’ 
And  away  he  shuffled  to  the  door,  just  as  the  old 
farmer  stepped  in  with  the  expected  visitor,  Lieutenant 
Eaglethorpo. 

‘Give  the  horses  a  good  feed,  Vauricn,’  said  Tricot, 
as  he  ushered  in  his  guest,  and  closed  the  door.  ‘  Come 
in,  Mister  Lieutenant,  and  accept  the  best  we  poor  folks 
have  to  offer.’ 

The  lieutenant,  a  fine,  tall,  handsome  young  officer, 
strode  over  to  the  fireplace,  took  off  his  gloves,  and 
leisurely  warmed  his  hands,  while  the  soldiers  stood  in  a 
line  and  saluted  him. 

‘  You  can  fall  out,  men,’  he  said,  as  he  stood  in  front 
of  the  fire,  looking  round  the  room,  and  smiling  at  Babette. 

‘  'Tis  but  a  poor  place,  sir,  as  you  know,’  pleaded  the 
dame ;  ‘  but  we  are  right  glad  to  wish  you  a  hearty 
welcome.’ 
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‘  Yes,  mother,’  interrupted  Babette,  ‘  and  a  good  appetite 
for  supper.’ 

‘  Well  said,  pretty  one,’  answered  the  officer.  ‘  I  shan’J* 
refuse  your  offer.  I’ve  been  some  three  hours  ploughing 
my  way  from  the  last  outpost,  through  these  drifts  of 
yours,  and — bombshells  and  bayonets  ! — I’ll  do  justice  to 
your  invitation.  Corporal,  a  word  with  you.’ 

The  corporal  advanced,  saluted,  and  was  for  a  few 
moments  engaged  in  conversation  with  his  officer. 

1  How  fine  he  talks!  ’  whispered  Babette  to  Solomon. 
The  lieutenant’s  ease  of  manner,  and  the  eccentricity  of  his 
oaths,  made  him  a  very  fine  gentleman  indeed  in  her  eyes. 

‘  Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds,  Babette,’  growled  the 
soldier.  ‘  When  a  peacock  comes  your  way,  it’s  good-bye 
to  the  sparrow.’ 

‘So  you’re  jealous,  Solomon  ?  ’  asked  the  girl. 

‘  Not  a  bit,  Miss  Babette.  But  I  give  you  this  gentle 
hint.  There  are  no  less  than  five  loaded  firelocks  in  this 
room,  and,  if  you  continue  to  look  at  the  lieutenant  in 
that  manner,  I  shall  discharge  the  contents  of  those  five 
loaded  firelocks  into  my  brain  ;  and  there  will  devolve 
upon  you,  Miss  Babette,  the  melancholy  household  duty 
of  sweeping  up  your  Solomon.’ 

‘What  say  you,  Mister  Lieutenant?  supper?’  sug¬ 
gested  the  old  farmer.  ‘You  shall  tell  us  all  the  war 
news,  and  we’ll  drink  King  George’s  health,  and  good 
luck  to  his  army  this  coming  year.’ 

‘  Business  first,  Master  Tricot,’  answered  the  officer. 
‘Military  duty  must  take  precedence  of  your  home¬ 
brewed.  Let  me  pay  out  King  George’s  coins  to  these 
honest  fellows  before  we  drink  King  George’s  health, 
and — round  shot  and  ramrods  !— the  boys  will  cheer  the 
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more  loyally  for  having  His  Majesty’s  likeness  in  their 
breeches  pocket.  Corporal,  a  pen  and  ink.’ 

The  corporal  placed  a  small  table  with  writing  materials 
near  the  fire.  The  officer  seated  himself,  unbuttoned  his 
coat,  produced  a  bag  of  money,  which  he  emptied  on  the 
table,  opened  a  pay-roll,  and  motioned  to  the  soldiers  to 
form  in  line.  After  counting  out  some  coins,  be  read 
from  the  roll, — 

‘Number  921.  Corporal  John  Fircbrace.’ 

The  corporal,  saluting,  answered  to  his  name,  ‘  Here  !  ’ 
signed  the  pay-roll,  saluted  once  more,  and  retired  with 
his  pay  in  his  hand. 

‘Number  328.  Private  Matthew  Flint,’  continued  the 
officer. 

The  soldier  went  through  precisely  the  same  form  of 
procedure  as  the  corporal,  saluted,  and  retired,  buttoning 
up  bis  pocket. 

‘Number  432.  Private  James  Searspring,’  called  the 
lieutenant,  counting  out  some  more  coins. 

That  soldier,  in  his  turn,  repeated  the  saluting,  signing, 
and  buttoning-up  process. 

The  officer  was  again  counting  out  more  coins,  when 
Yauricn  slunk  in  at  the  door,  sneaked  round  towards  the 
fire,  and  stood  gazing  greedily  at  the  coins  spread  out  on 
the  table. 

‘Number  527.  Private  Thomas  Gabion!’  called  the 
lieutenant,  and  the  same  details  were  repeated  for  the 
fourth  time. 

‘Number  1001.  Private’ — 

‘  Pardon,  Monsieur  Lieutenant,’  interrupted  Yauricn, 
sneaking  to  the  officer’s  elbow,  ‘your  horses  are  well 
cared  for.  Have  you  any  further  commands  for  Yaurien  1  ’ 
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‘  Tinder-box  and  tent.  -  pegs  !  No!  Fall  to  the  rear, 
sir.  I  didn’t  call  your  confounded  name,’  answered  the 
lieutenant. so  suddenly,  that  Yauricn  slunk  off  again  like 
a  beaten  cur,  hut  glaring  stealthily  at  the  coins,  and 
with  his  fingers  nervously  twitching  in  the  folds  of  his 
sash. 

‘Number  1001.  Private  Solomon  Lobb,’  called  the 
officer. 

‘Hero!  but  I  don’t  write,  sir.  I  never  could  put  a  pen 
through  its  facings.  There,  sir,  I’ve  made  my  mark.’ 

And  Private  Lohh  made  an  awkward  cross,  which 
degenerated  into  a  blot.  The  officer  attested  the  soldier’s 
mark,  folded  the  pay-roll,  placed  it  in  his  breast,  tied 
up  the  remaining  coins  in  a  bag,  and  buttoned  it  up  in 
his  coat. 

‘There  !  that  duty’s  over,’  said  he,  rising.  ‘And  now, 
my  friends,  Pm  at  your  service,  for— marrow-hones  and 
mincc-mcat ! — Pm  as  hungry  as  a  wolf  !’ 

‘  Pm  glad  to  hear  ye  say  so,’  said  the  dame,  lifting 
the  supper  dishes  from  the  hearth,  and  arranging  them 
on  the  table  with  her  daughter’s  assistance.  ‘Sit  ye 
down,  sir;  and,  old  man,  let  us  see  what  that  pie  is 
made  of.’ 

Free-and-easy  fashions  obtain  in  the  backwoods,  and 
the  whole  party  sat  down  together,  as  far  as  the  largest 
table  could  accommodate  them.  Three  of  the  soldiers, 
however,  had  to  do  their  best  on  the  settle  by  the  fire, 
using  their  knees  as  a  table,  and  with  a  jug  of  ale  on 
neutral  ground  in  front  of  them.  Solomon,  of  course, 
managed  to  sit  at  the  big  table,  and  as  close  to  Labette 
as  possible. 

The  supper  was  excellent, — all  were  agreed  on  that 
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point, — and  the  soldiers  kept  up  a  rattle  of  knives  and 
forks  as  if  they  had  been  plying  drumsticks  in  front  of 
their  regiment  on  the  march. 

Meanwhile,  Solomon,  in  his  excitement  at  the  events 
of  the  evening,  made  too  free  with  the  ale,  and  Bubette 
tried  in  vain  to  keep  him  in  order.  But  she  had  to  see 
to  the  wants  of  the  company;  so,  somehow,  Solomon’s  mug 
was  invariably  empty  when  the  jug  was  passed  round,  and 
he  only  smiled  when  she  attempted  to  frown  him  into 
better  behaviour. 

Yauricn,  still  crouching  by  the  fire,  apart  from  every 
one,  and  silent,  took  what  food  was  given  him  like  a  dog, 
unnoticed  by  the  happy  company. 

‘  Well,  well — fill  up,’  said  the  farmer,  rising.  ‘  Here’s 
to  King  George  !  God  bless  him  !  ’ 

T1  ie  whole  company  stood  up,  and  cheered  lustily. 

‘  And  the  ^Vrmy,’'  continued  Tricot. 

The  whole  company  cheered  again,  and  Solomon,  in 
steadying  himself  by  the  tablecloth,  upset  Babette’s 
plate  and  his  own.  Then  the  farmer  called  on  the 
corporal  for  a  song  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  and  that 
soldier,  standing  up  as  if  on  parade,  and  holding  his 
mug  as  if  he  were  trying  to  throttle  it,  trolled  out  his 
favourite  song  in  a  full,  rich  voice,  which,  as  Tricot  used 
to  say,  made  the  spiders  jump, — 

‘  Come  fill  my  mug  with  the  nut  brown  ale, 

Ami  the  wintry  winds  may  blow, 

The  storm  may  burst,  and  1  11  face  the  ha’l, 

And  laugh  at  the  driving  snow. 

Hurrah  for  the  fliend  of  a  soldier’s  life, 

The  friend  that  never  doth  fail  ! 

Id  camp  or  in  billet,  in  peace  or  in  stiife, 

Hurrah  fur  the  nut  brown  ale  1’ 
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concluding  with  a  grand  chorus,  ‘The  nut-brown  ale! 
Hurrah  for  the  nut-brown  ale  !  ’ 

The  old  clock  in  the  corner  struck  nine. 

‘Nine  o’clock!  so  late  ?’  said  Lieutenant  Eaglethorpe, 
rising.  ‘Master  Tricot,  I  must  be  on  my  way.’ 

*  j\[ay — sit  thee  down  again,  Mister  Lieutenant,’  urged 
the  farmer.  ‘  You  are  our  guest  for  this  night  at  least.’ 

‘  Impossible,  good  Master  Tricot !  ’  answered  the  officer, 
with  decision. 

‘  What?  travel  such  a  night  as  this  ! — and  all  alone  !’ 
remonstrated  the  dame.  ‘Oh,  sir,  it’s  tempting  Provi¬ 
dence  !  Think  of  the  danger.’ 

‘Danger,  dame!’  replied  the  lieutenant ;  ‘try  another 
argument,  if  you  would  convince  a  soldier.  There’s  not  a 
redskin  within  a  league,  I’ll  be  sworn,  thanks  to  these 
brave  fellows  of  ours ;  and  as  for  cold,  why,  I’ve  swallowed 
ale  enough  to  warm  me  for  a  journey  to  the  North  Pole. 
Besides,  it  is  but  five  miles  to  the  next  post,  I  have  a  stout 
pair  of  horses,  and,  duty,  you  know,  dame.’ 

‘Duty?  yes— but  with  all  that  money  about  you,’ 
pleaded  Babette.  ‘  Oh,  pray,  sir,  listen  to  mother.’ 

‘If  anything  could  persuade  me,  it  would  be  that  girl 
of  yours,  dame.  And,  if  I  do  carry  money,  Miss  Babette, 
what  of  that?  The  wolves  won’t  rob  me  of  a  few  pieces. 
They  look  for  something  more  digestible.  It’s  only  the 
wolf  on  two  legs  that  lias  an  appetite  for  coin;  and  you 
are  too  innocent  in  these  parts,  I  know,  to  harbour  beasts 
of  that  breed.’ 

The  lieutenant  was  determined  to  have  his  way. 

‘  Well,  Mister  Lieutenant,’  said  Tricot,  ‘  it’s  no  use  my 
saying  any  more.  You  will  have  your  way,  as  it  seems. 
But  I  be  right  sorry  you  are  so  determined.’ 
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‘  Good  Master  Tricot,’  was  the  answer,  ‘  if  it  snows 
grapeshot,  I  must  face  it.  Tou  might  as  well  try  to 
empty  the  Hudson  with  one  of  your  stable  buckets  as 
hope  to  turn  me.  I  start  with  the  New  Year ;  what 
better  omen  1  And  so,  my  horses,  Master  Tricot,  as  soon 
as  you  please.’ 

‘  One  more  glass  at  parting,’  urged  the  dame.  ‘That’s 
always  our  rule — eh,  Pierre  V 

‘  Truly,  wife,’  answered  Tricot,  ‘  we’ll  all  drink  to  the 
lieutenant;  and  that  surly  fellow  Yaurien  shall  have  a 
glass  too.  The  ale  may  mellow  his  heart  into  something 
like  good -humour.  Come,  dame!  come,  lads!  come, 
Yaurien  !  To  the  lieutenant !  may  he  arrive  safe  at  the 
next  post !’ 

‘  To  the  lieutenant,’  they  all  drank  in  unison. 

Yaurien  was  dragged  forward  by  the  soldiers,  and 
gulped  down  his  mug  of  ale  in  his  usual  surly  fashion. 
‘To  Monsieur  the  Lieutenant,  bon  voyage!’ 

‘  Thanks,  friends,’  said  the  officer,  buttoning  himself  up 
for  his  journey.  ‘Your  hand,  dame.  Good-bye,  lads.  Keep 
a  sharp  look-out  at  your  post,  and  take  care  of  yourselves 
till  next  pay-day.  Farewell,  Miss  Labette.  May  we  all 
meet  again  soon,  as  well  and  as  happily  !  Come,  Master 
Tricot.’ 

And  the  lieutenant  led  the  way  out,  followed  by  the 
farmer  and  Vaurien. 

‘  Now  I  call  that  downright  obstinacy,  mother,’  said 
Babette,  as  the  door  closed. 

‘Tut,  tut,  child!’  answered  her  mother;  ‘what  can  a  girl 
know  about  duty  V 

‘  I  know  he  need  not  have  gone  till  morning,’  continued 
Labette,  as  she  made  a  pile  of  the  dirty  plates  and  placed 
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them  on  a  side  table.  ‘  Serve  him  right  if  he  is  stuck  in 
a  snowdrift  all  night  for  being  so  provoking.  I  sliuu’t 
pity  him  a  bit.’ 

‘  Well,  well,  stop  thy  silly  tongue,  child,’  replied  her 
mother,  as  she  gathered  up  her  knitting  and  took  one  of 
the  candles.  ‘  You  were  best  in  bed.  Come,  Babette.’ 
And  mother  and  daughter  disappeared  through  the  door 
that  led  to  the  sleeping-rooms  up-stairs. 

Solomon  was  snoring  with  his  head  on  the  table,  and 
his  comrades  were  all  blinking  by  the  fire. 

‘What  say  you  to  putting  in  the  night  here,  boys,’ 
suggested  the  corporal, — ‘  at  least,  what  s  left  of  it  1  Here  s 
a  good  roaring  fire.  I’ve  been  blinking  this  half-hour. 
And  the  corporal  huddled  himself  up  in  his  greatcoat  in 
the  most  comfortable  corner  of  the  settle,  and  fell  asleep 
in  an  instant. 

‘  Good  !  ’  said  Private  Gabion  ;  ‘  if  there  isn’t  room  for 
all  on  these  settles,  some  one  must  pick  out  the  softest 
board  with  his  bayonet.’ 

‘  Don’t  talk,’  said  the  corporal,  waking  for  an  instant 
to  wedge  himself  more  firmly  in  his  corner. 

The  whole  outpost  was  asleep. 

The  outer  door  opened,  and  a  sound  of  the  officers 
sleigh-bells  was  heard,  as  Tricot  came  in  and  looked  round. 
All  was  quiet,  as  ho  saw ;  and  lie  thought  the  soldiers 
would  bo  well  enough  where  they  were  till  cock-crow, 
lie  had  seen  the  lieutenant  start,  and  he  wondered  how 
long  it  would  take  him  to  drive  the  five  miles.  ‘Poor 
fellow  !’  he  said  to  himself;  ‘a  soldier’s  life  is  indeed  a  hard 
one.’  But  the  officer  had  his  pistols  in  the  sleigh,  and  his 
sword  by  his  side.  Tricot  wished  him  luck  with  all  his 
heart,  yet  not  without  some  misgiving;  and,  with  one 
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more  look  round,  lie  took  the  remaining  candle  and  went 
up  to  bed. 

The  room  was  now  dark,  except  where  the  glare  from 


the  logs  reddened  the  corners  of  the  settles,  and  threw 
high  lights  here  and  there  on  the  coats  of  the  sleepers. 
The  outer  door  opened  noiselessly.  The  sound  of  sleigh- 
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bells  was  heard  for  a  moment,  and  the  door  was  closed  as 
noiselessly  as  it  had  been  opened. 

A  figure  glided  mysteriously  into  the  room  as  if  it 
rather  grew  out  of  the  darkness  than  moved  ;  with  a  cat¬ 
like  tread  it  came  gradually  forward,  till  it  stood  out 
black  against  the  glare  from  the  logs.  The  figure  was 
Vaurien.  Had  he  come  with  the  intention  of  sleeping  in 
the  warmth  like  the  soldiers]  No;  for  he  wore  his 
gloves,  as  if  he  were  going  out  into  the  cold,  and  he 
did  not  habitually  wear  them  when  employed  between  the 
stables  and  the  farm  house.  lie  hovered  about  the  sleep¬ 
ing  men  like  some  evil  spirit,  to  make  sure  that  their 
sleep  was  sound.  ‘  C’est  bien  !’  he  chuckled  to  himself; 
‘  they  sleep,  these  English,  and  the  good  fortune  smiles 
upon  Vaurien.  Ah,  l’ierre  Tricot,  I  can  forgive  you  now, 
for  your  strong  ale  keeps  quiet  these  sacr6  soldiers  ! 
lformez  bien,  mes  enfants  !  ’ 

The  figure  seemed  to  merge  into  the  darkness,  and  the 
sound  of  sleigh-bells  was  heard  again,  as  if  the  door  had 
been  opened.  A  fitful,  faint  jingling,  as  if  the  sleigh  was 
fast  in  the  drift.  ‘Ah,  morbleu  !  he  is  not  far  off,  that 
lieutenant,’  thought  Vaurien  as  he  listened,  ‘lie  knows 
will  the  short  road,  does  this  Vaurien.  lie  can  catch 
Monsieur  with  the  gold,  and  not  lose  his  breath.’ 

Still  there  came  the  faint  jingle  of  the  bells.  The  door 
was  partly  open.  Anon,  all  sound  ceased  but  the  heavy 
breathing  of  the  sleepers.  The  figure  once  more  grew  out 
of  the  darkness,  and  glided  to  the  side  of  the  room  where 
the  five  firelocks  were  sloped  against  the  wall. 

‘  But  a  few  yards  across  the  snow,  and  I  am  with  him,’ 
thought  Vaurien.  ‘The  guns — one — two — three — four- 
five — are  loaded.’  Solomon  snored.  The  figure,  halting  in 
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front  of  tlie  five  firelocks,  turned,  looked  round  stealthily, 
and  muttered,  ‘  Dorinez  bien,  mes  enfants.’  ‘  Yes,  ma  fui !’ 
thought  Yaurien,  reassured  that  his  presence  was  un¬ 
known;  ‘we  are  innocent  here,  and  there  is  no  harm  in 
this  Yaurien — we  sleep,  all.  The  body  is  not  found — 
the  good  snow  hides — and  the  coin,  morbleu !  shall  bring 
happiness  to  this  outcast.’ 

Again  the  figure  vanished  into  the  gloom,  and  again  came 
the  jingle  of  the  sleigh-bells,  more  distant.  The  sound 
ceased, — the  door  had  been  closed  again, — and  the  figure 
reappeared,  more  hurriedly  than  before.  ‘  Monsieur  runs 
now,’  thought  Vaurien.  ‘  Quick,  quick  !’ 

The  figure  placed  its  gloved  hand  on  one  of  the  fire¬ 
locks. 

‘Don’t  touch  it — it’s  Shlobb’s!’  muttered  Solomon, 
talking  in  his  sleep,  and  hugging  tlie  ale  jug,  of  which  he 
was  probably  dreaming. 

The  figure  paused,  and  looked  round.  ‘  Diable !  but  he 
sees  not.’ 

‘  Tell  you,  it’s  Sholomon’s,’  said  Private  Lobb  as  before. 

‘  Cochon !  but  he  sleeps,’  said  Yaurien  to  himself. 
‘  One — two — three — four — five  guns — all  loaded — and  a 
death  in  each  !  He  could  laugh  at  you,  you  English, 
could  this  Vaurien.  Dormez  bien,  mes  enfants  !’ 

The  figure  grasped  one  of  the  firelocks  noiselessly,  and 
vanished.  Once  more  the  distant  sound  of  sleigh-bells — 
the  door  was  open  ;  then  a  deathly  stillness — the  door  was 
shut — and  the  figure  camo  no  more. 

One  of  the  logs,  half-burnt,  fell  with  a  slight  noise,  and 
Solomon  woke  with  a  start.  ‘  Come  in,’  ho  said  vacantly. 
‘I  distinctly  heard  a  knock.’  Ho  looked  round  in  a 
middled  state  of  imbecility,  without  quite  knowing  where 
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he  was,  or  what  had  happened.  lie  was  cramped,  so  his 
first  idea  was  to  get  up  and  walk ;  his  second  idea  to  sit 
still,  as  his  head  kept  bobbing  about  like  a  wet  poppy, 
and  wherever  he  trod  upon  the  floor  he  seemed  to  create 
an  earthquake.  lie  tried  to  sleep  again,  first  turning  his 
head  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  shuffling  his  feet  about, 
and  getting  his  legs  entangled  under  the  form,  which  he 
thought  got  harder  and  harder  every  moment.  About  one 
fact,  however,  he  was  very  certain.  lie  was  unmistako- 
ably  thirsty,  and  he  must  have  more  ale.  So  up  he 
rose,  lifting  his  legs  very  carefully  over  the  form,  and 
hugging  the  jug  to  his  breast.  Of  course  lie  remembered 
everything  now.  There  was  somebody  who  would  persist 
in  not  coming  in.  He  would  go  and  find  that  somebody, 
and  they  would  fetch  the  ale  together.  lie  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  now,  but  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his 
legs,  which  could  by  no  means  settle  amicably  whither 
they  were  to  carry  him.  So  he  lurched  suddenly  against 
the  wall,  and  begged  its  pardon. 

Hut  this  erratic  movement  had  led  him  towards  the 
darkness,  and  he  wondered  where  the  door  of  the  beer 
cellar  could  be.  It  was  impossible  to  launch  out  into  the 
ocean  of  the  room,  with  such  defective  steering  apparatus; 
but  lie  would  coast  along  the  wall,  and  he  must  eventually 
come  to  a  door,  and  that  door  would  probably  be  the  right 
door.  Somewhat  tipsy  reasoning  this,  no  doubt,  but 
Solomon’s  faculties  just  then  were  not  equal  to  any  more 
intelligent  effort.  Still  grasping  the  empty  jug  with  one 
hand,  he  felt  his  way  with  the  other,  as  if  he  were  playing 
an  imaginary  harp.  At  last  he  reached  a  door.  Un¬ 
fortunately  it  happened  to  be  the  outer  door.  It  felt 
cold  ;  but  the  cellar  was  draughty ;  and  Solomon,  bare- 
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headed,  carried  his  jug  out  into  the  open  air,  and  ran 
against  the  wood  pile  in  a  happy  state  of  unconsciousness. 

Now,  when  Babette  went  up-stairs,  instead  of  going 
straight  to  bed,  as  she  usually  did,  she  sat  down  to  think, 
which  she  might  have  done  equally  well  under  the 
blankets.  But  when  people  are  in  love  they  are  eminently 
unpractical,  and  say  good-bye  to  all  common  sense.  So 
the  girl  sat  on  dreaming  till  she  was  chilled  to  the  bone, 
and  this  fact  reminded  her  that  possibly  Solomon  was 
cold.  She  would  go  down  and  see  to  his  comfort,  lend 
him  a  blanket,  and  wrap  him  up  in  his  greatcoat ;  for  she 
had  no  doubt  that  the  whole  party  would  sleep  in  the 
down-stairs  room,  and  the  fire  might  be  getting  low.  So 
down  she  crept,  as  quiet  as  a  mouse,  for  fear  of  disturbing 
the  old  folks. 

Strange  that  there  was  so  much  draught  in  the  room 
that  her  candle  was  blown  out !  Surely  the  door  could 
not  be  open  1  But  she  found  that  it  was  open,  and  tho 
big  snowflakes  drifting  in.  With  a  shiver  she  closed  it 
carefully  and  looked  round.  The  fire  was  low,  and 
nothing  could  be  seen  distinctly. 

‘  Solomon  !’ she  whispered, — ‘  Solomon  !’ as  she  came 
to  the  table  where  lie  had  been  sitting. 

Tlicro  was  no  reply.  She  looked  under  the  table. 
There  was  nothing  there. 

She  could  make  out  the  figures  of  the  corporal  and  the 
three  soldiers  quite  plainly. 

What  could  it  mean1?  She  stood  leaning  on  the  table 
wondering. 

All  was  very  still.  The  sleepers  were  motionless.  She 
listened  with  all  her  power.  The  old  clock  ticked  on  like 
a  gigantic  pulse. 
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Suddenly  a  distant  shot.  The  sound  struck  Babette  in 
her  suspense  like  a  blow.  A  shot !  With  a  woman’s 
instinct,  unnaturally  quickened  by  her  nervous  tension, 

she  ran  to  the  loaded  firelocks,  and  counted  them.  One _ 

two— three— four  .  .  one— two— three— four 

There  should  have  been  five.  She  steadied  herself  against 
the  wall,  sick  and  faint  j  then  a  feeling  of  shame  possessed 
her  at  having  come  down-stairs,  and,  dazed  and  shivering, 
she  retired  as  noiselessly  as  she  had  come. 

Unfortunately  a  minute  too  soon.  For,  had  she  been 
but  a  few  beats  of  the  clock  longer  in  recovering  herself, 
Solomon  would  have  staggered  in  from  the  outer  door, 
still  grasping  the  empty  jug,  and  in  all  probability  would 
have  run  against  her.  But  the  evil  star  of  the  lovers  was 
in  the  ascendant  this  N ew  \  ear’s  Eve.  Solomon  was  no 
sooner  out  in  the  cold  than  ho  discovered  his  mistake 
about  the  door  ;  yet  the  frost  could  not  sober  him  suddenly 
enough  to  prevent  him  from  blundering  against  the  'wood- 
pile,  or  using  the  jug  as  a  walking-stick  to  fathom  the 
depth  of  the  drift  at  the  house  corner.  lie  was  still 
stupidly  drunk.  But  he  staggered  back  at  last,  covered 
with  snow, — snow  in  the  jug — snow  up  his  sleeves  to  the 
elbows — snow  in  his  boots, — his  senses  numb  with  the 
ale,  his  limbs  numb  with  exposure.  However,  in  ho 
came,  and,  happening  to  stagger  backwards  as  ho  entered, 
managed  to  shut  the  door  behind  him,  and  without  dis¬ 
turbing  his  comrades,  for  the  snow  was  still  clinging  to  the 
door-posts,  and  the  sound  was  deadened.  lie  was  more 
thirsty  than  ever  now ;  and,  lurching  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  paused  for  an  instant  as  if  waiting  for  the  right 
door  to  come  round  to  him.  A  log  fell  over  in  the  fire, 
and  a  bright  blaze  flashed  over  tho  sleepers  and  the 
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furniture.  Yes,  there  was  the  table,  and  beyond  it  the 
cellar  door.  Solomon  dived  at  it,  and  his  poor  frozen 
limbs  somehow  carried  him  through. 

The  door  closed  with  a  slight  noise,  sufficient  to  make 
the  corporal  turn  in  his  sleep  and  mutter,  ‘  AV  hat  s  up, 
Tom  1  ’ 

But  there  was  no  reply  beyond  a  reassuring  snore,  and 
the  corporal  slept  peacefully  again. 

Once  more  the  mysterious,  silent  figure  seemed  to  grow 
out  of  the  darkness,  and  to  pass  like  a  shadow  towards  the 
four  firelocks.  The  figure  glided  on,  and  the  firelight, 
playing  fitfully  on  the  brasswork,  showed  there  were  now 
five  firelocks  in  their  place.  The  figure  passed  into  the 
glare,  and  became  palpably  Araurien.  Yet  A  aurien  with  a 
new  expression,  a  look  of  suppressed  vindictiveness  added 
to  the  low  cunning  of  his  ordinary  self.  He  wears  only  one 
glove  now,  and  his  right  hand  is  bound  up  in  a  coarse 
handkerchief.  He  creeps  nearer  the  fire;  and  the  evil 
look  in  his  eyes  gives  the  key  of  his  thoughts.  ‘  Ah  ! 
you  sleep  still,  mes  enfants  ?  Good  !  Ah,  the  world  knows 
nothing  ! — the  good  snow  hides  all.  AYe  are  innocent  hero, 
ma  foi !— all  innocent.  But  a  thousand  curses  on  that 
sword !  ’ 

Here  he  tore  off  his  one  glove  and  threw  it  into  the 
blaze,  thrust  his  wounded  hand  into  the  breast  of  his 
blanket-coat,  and  stretched  himself  out  at  the  corporal’s 
feet,  with  his  head  on  one  of  the  spare  logs. 

Quietly  as  Amuricn  had  moved,  the  corporal  seemed 
conscious  of  some  strange  presence;  and,  half  waking, 
muttered,  ‘  I’ll  take  my  oath  I  heard  something.  AVLo’s 
this?’  he  added,  kicking  Yaurien. 

‘  Barbleu  !  it’s  Araurien,  Monsieur  Corporal.  He  enjoys 
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the  good  fire,  and  sleeps  who  knows  how  long,  like  you 
others.  Why  not  ?  ’  And  the  corporal  had  no  reason 
/or  suspicion,  and  would  have  slept  again,  but  for  the 
hurrying  of  footsteps  overhead,  the  tramping  down  the 
wooden  staircase,  and  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Tricot, 
the  dame,  and  Babette. 

1  Corporal !  corporal !  ’  shouted  the  former  excitedly. 

‘  What  is  it,  Master  Tricot?’ 

‘  Up,  all  of  you,  and  at  once  !  ’  continued  Tricot.  ‘  Did 
yon  not  hear  the  shot  ?  ’ 

‘Shot? ’said  the  corporal,  rousing  himself  effectually, 
‘Surely  you  have  been  dreaming,  Master  Tricot?’ 

‘  Would  to  Heaven  I  were !  My  daughter  roused  me 
when  she  heard  it.  Come  !  speak  out,  child.’ 

Babette  stood  in  the  background,  clinging  to  her  mother, 
and  pleaded,  ‘  Oh,  father,  I  cannot  speak.’ 

‘She  is  frightened,  poor  lamb,’  urged  her  mother, 
caressing  the  girl.  ‘  Let  her  be.’ 

‘ATot  a  soul  stirred  here,  to  my  knowledge,’ said  the 
corporal  decisively.  ‘  Come,  lads  !  wake  up !  Master 
Tricot  says  a  shot  has  been  fired.’ 

‘  And  at  no  distance  from  the  homestead  either,’  added 
the  farmer. 

By  this  time  all  the  soldiers  were  wide  awake,  but 
inclined  to  think  very  lightly  of  the  incident,  even  if 
it  really  had  occurred. 

‘  The  lieutenant  firing  at  the  wolves,’  suggested  one. 

‘Ay,’  said  another, — ‘the  lieutenant’s  pistol,  no  doubt.’ 

Babette  stood  shuddering,  and  clinging  close  to  the 
dame.  ‘  Oh,  mother  !  ’ 

‘  Why,  what  ails  thee,  lass  ?  ’  replied  her  mother, 
stroking  her  head.  ‘  Come,  Babette  !  ’ 
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‘There  is  more  in  this  than  we  know,  dame,’  said 
Tricot  sternly.  ‘I  am  master  of  this  house,  and  the 
matter  shall  he  cleared  up.’ 

‘  Pardon,  Master  Pierre,’  urged  Vaurien,  coming  forward. 

‘  We  have  slept  here  all  together  since  Monsieur  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant  started.  What  can  sleeping  men  know  1  they 
are  blind— they  are  deaf — they  are  dead.’ 

‘  Silence,  Vaurien  !  ’  replied  Tricot,  pushing  the  man 
aside. 

The  farmer  paused  a  moment,  then  turned  suddenly  to 
the  corporal. 

‘  Stay — you  have  guns  here,  corporal.’ 

The  corporal  frowned  angrily.  ‘  What,  Master  Tricot, 
do  you  suspect  1  ’ 

‘  I  suspect  nothing.  ITcavcn  forbid  !  But  those  guns  1 
Let  me  see  them,  corporal.’ 

‘  You’ve  been  a  good  friend  to  us,  Picrro  Tricot, 
or’ —  The  corporal  looked  as  if  he  would  have  struck 
the  farmer ;  but  the  old  man  stood  firm,  and  there  was 
such  decision  in  every  wrinkle  of  his  face  that  the 
corporal  relented  and  softened  towards  the  old  man. 

‘  Pardon  me,  I  am  hasty  at  times.  Well,  you  shall  see 
the  guns,  and  may  you  be  forgiven  for  having  doubted  a 
soldier.  To  your  arms,  lads.  Fall  in  !  ’ 

The  soldiers  stood  to  their  arms. 

‘  Examine  arms,’  cried  the  corporal. 

Each  soldier  drew  out  the  ramrod,  and  inserted  it  in 
the  muzzle  of  his  firelock,  waiting  for  the  corporal  to  pass 
down  the  line  before  dropping  it  down  the  barrel. 

The  corporal  did  so  first,  in  full  view  of  the  farmer. 
II is  ramrod  fell  into  the  barrel  with  a  thud,  showing  that 
his  piece  was  loaded. 
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‘  Number  one,’  said  the  corporal  to  the  soldier  on  the 
right.  ‘Loaded,’  he  observed,  as  the  ramrod  fell  upon 
the  cartridge,  and  he  passed  on. 

‘  Number  two— loaded.’ 

Number  three — loaded.  Does  that  convince  you 

Master  Tricot  1  ’ 

‘  Number  four,’ he  continued  mechanically,  and  stopped 
shoit,  as  there  was  no  .number  four  to  answer. 

‘  W  by,  where’s  Private  Lobb?’  he  exclaimed. 

‘  There’s  his  firelock  anyway,  leaning  against  the  wall 
where  ours  were  standing,’  said  Matthew  Flint,  the  oldest 
soldier. 

The  corporal  took  the  firelock  of  the  missing  man,  and 
proceeded  to  examine  it  in  the  same  fashion.  The  ramrod 
fell  with  a  sharp  ring  against  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 
The  firelock  was  evidently  not  loaded. 

The  corporal  looked  dazed  at  this  strange  discovery. 
Pierre  Tricot  seized  the  firelock  from  the  corporal’s  hand, 
and  looked  carefully  at  the  flint. 

‘  See  here,’  ho  said,  ‘  this  piece  has  been  lately 
discharged.’ 

‘  ’Tis  witchcraft,’  replied  the  corporal,  who  could  not 
deny  the  evidence  of  his  senses. 

At  that  moment  the  missing  Private  Lobb  staggered  in 
from  the  cellar,  reeled  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 

‘Take  me  away,  mother,’  whispered  Labette. 

The  corporal  was  now  the  stern  soldier,  and  nothing 
more. 

‘  Return  ramrods  !  Private  Lobb  is  a  prisoner.’ 


CHAPTER  II. 


NEW  tear’s  DAY,  1757. 

Tfte  niglit  dragged  heavily  on,  and  the  New  Year  was 
ushered  in  to  a  household  of  heavy  hearts.  The  morning 
dawned  at  last,  thick  and  gloomy,  and  the  snow  falling 
still. 

The  farmer  paced  the  room,  moody  and  preoccupied, 
and  watched  the  weather  anxiously.  The  soldiers  cleaned 
their  accoutrements  in  silence,  and  the  dame  and  Babette 
moved  about  their  household  duties  with  a  sense  of  weari¬ 
ness,  so  unlike  their  manner  of  yesterday.  The  prisoner 
sat  apart  in  the  chimney  corner,  really  very  ill  from  the 
effects  of  exposure,  which  might  have  even  caused  his 
death.  His  belts  had  been  taken  away,  and  no  one 
exchanged  a  word  with  him.  Yet  his  extraordinary 
vitality  and  constitutional  good-humour  stood  him  in  good 
stead,  and  he  was  not  as  downhearted  under  suspicion  as 
most  other  men  would  have  been.  He  had  no  recollec¬ 
tion  of  any  crime  beyond  drinking  an  inordinate  quantity 
of  ale,  and  liis  conscience  acquitted  him  of  having  done, 
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or  attempted  to  do,  any  harm  to  a  human  soul  except 
himself.  Certainly  he  had  been  out,  as  was  proved  by 
the  wet  state  of  his  uniform  and  boots  ;  but  where  he  had 
been  he  had  no  idea.  There  was  this  much  evidence  against 
him,  he  must  admit  that.  But  his  firelock  ?  Who  could 
have  touched  that,  when  the  corporal  declared  that  no 
one  had  stirred  in  the  room  ?  What  a  fool  he  had  been  ! 
And  now  even  Babette  turned  her  back  upon  him,  and  he 
could  not  ask  her  advice  or  help. 

‘Nothing  can  be  done,  corporal,  as  long  as  this  storm 
lasts,’  said  Tricot,  turning  from  the  window  in  despair. 
‘  Every  moment  is  valuable  in  this  bitter  frost.  Some 
twelve  hours  have  elapsed.  How  could  a  wounded  man 
survive  such  exposure?’ 

‘  True,  Master  Tricot,  true.  But  the  shot  may  not 
have  taken  effect.’ 

‘That  is  impossible,’  returned  the  farmer,  who  had 
made  up  his  mind  on  the  matter,  and  could  only  look  at 
it  from  his  own  point  of  view.  ‘The  lieutenant,  when 
attacked  so  near  the  homestead,  would  have  returned  to 
the  outpost,  even  if  slightly  wounded.  Remember  there 
was  but  one  shot.  The  lieutenant  had  money  with  him. 
He  had  pistols.  How  was  it  ho  did  not  return  the  shot?’ 

The  farmer  was  logical,  and  the  corporal  could  not 
gainsay  his  argument. 

‘I’ve  tried,’  he  answered,  ‘not  to  think  as  you  do. 
It  makes  me  bitter  against  an  old  comrade.  But  there, 
I’m  off,  Master  Tricot;’  and  the  corporal,  yielding  to 
the  prevalent  impatience  which  urged  the  soldiers  all  the 
morning  to  lounge  to  and  fro  between  the  house  and  the 
cattle  sheds  for  no  conceivable  reason  went  out ;  and 
Tricot,  dissatisfied  with  his  own  company,  followed  him. 
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The  prisoner  had  overheard  this  conversation,  and  ho 
wondered  more  than  ever  how  he  could  have  gone  out 
shooting  a  lieutenant  in  a  snowstorm  without  knowing  it. 

It  was  a  positive  relief  to  him  in  his  desolation  when 
Vaurien  came  in  with  more  wood.  A  surly,  ill-condi¬ 
tioned,  half-bred  Frenchman  was  better  than  nobody  ;  and 
he  addressed  Vaurien  quite  pleasantly. 

‘All,  you  don’t  believe  it,  do  you?  Nobody  will  speak 
to  me  this  morning.  You  are  not  against  me,  too, 
Vaurien  ?  ’ 

‘  What  docs  this  poor  Vaurien  know  ?  The  gun  speaks. 
The  gun  does  not  lie.’ 

This  was  said  with  a  malicious  look  of  cunning,  which 
the  prisoner,  with  his  usual  carelessness,  did  not  observe. 
Vaurien  was  always  a  surly  wretch,  he  thought ;  and  a 
little  more  than  customary  surliness  went  for  nothing  with 
Solomon. 

‘  It  seems  I  went  off  at  one  door,  and  my  firelock  must 
have  gone  off  at  the  other.’ 

‘  Monsieur  is  merry,’  sneered  Vaurien. 

‘I’m  not  going  to  be  down-hearted  when  I’ve  done 
nothing.  Would  you  now  ?  ’ 

‘  Ma  foi !  it  is  well  for  the  intended  of  Mademoiselle 
Labette  to  be  merry.’ 

‘True,’  continued  Solomon,  quite  unconscious  of  the 
sneer.  ‘  I’m  glad  you  reminded  me  of  that.  You’re  not 
such  a  bad  fellow  as  you  look,  Vaurien  ;  and  you’re  the 
only  one  that  has  spoken  to  me  to-day.  Shake  hands.’ 

Vaurien  kept  his  hand  in  the  breast  of  his  coat. 

‘Vaurien  knows  his  place,’  he  said,  turning  away  •  but 
the  soldier  stopped  him,  and  seizing  his  hand  gave  it  a 
hearty  shake. 
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‘  Nonsense  !  ’  answered  Solomon.  ‘  I  don’t  know  what 
harm  there  can  be  in  shaking  hands  even  with  a 
Frenchman.’ 

Yaurien  winced.  The  soldier  was  grasping  his  wounded 
hand. 

‘  Eh  ?  you  don’t  seem  to  like  it.  Was  I  too  hearty  for 
you  1  Oh,  what  a  nasty  wound  !  How  fortunate  !  here 
is  Mademoiselle  ;  she’ll  give  you  some  plaster.’ 

Babette  was  passing  through  the  room.  Her  woman’s 
instinct  bade  her  stop. 

Yaurien  snatched  away  his  hand,  and  hid  it  as  before 
in  the  breast  of  his  blanket-coat.  1  A  scratch — a  mere 
bagatelle — a  wicked  dog,  morbleu  !  ’  he  explained. 

‘  That  dog  must  have  an  uncommonly  tine  set  of  teeth,’ 
observed  Solomon. 

‘  AWiat  matter  ?  ’  answered  Yaurien.  ‘  The  dog  bites  not 
again.’ 

Babette  lifted  her  sad,  pale  face  with  an  inquiring  look. 

‘  Olt,  you  killed  him  then?’ 

‘Yaurien  knows  how  to  quiet  such  curs;’  and  the  girl 
passed  on  up-stairs. 

‘  Don’t  you  be  in  a  hurry,  Yaurien,’  said  Solomon,  as 
the  Frenchman,  frowning  more  sullenly  than  ever,  turned 
to  go.  ‘  I’ve  got  nobody  to  talk  to.’ 

‘  What  will  Master  Tricot  and  Monsieur  the  Corporal 
say  ?  It  is  forbidden  to  speak  to  the  prisoner.’ 

‘But  I’m  innocent,’  continued  the  soldier,  lmlding 
Yaurien  by  the  sash,  Vi!L  1  m  proved  to  be  /guilty, 
an’t  I?’ 

‘  What  does  Vaurien  kriow  ?  He  sleeps.  The  good 
lieutenant  goes  with  his  silver  pieces.  A  shot  wakes 
Mademoiselle.  Some  one  says  it  is  the  gun  of  Monsieur 
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the  prisoner.  Monsieur  conies  back  wet  with  the  snow 
They  fear  Monsieur  the  prisoner  is  assassin.’ 

‘  But  how  could  I 
shoot  the  lieutenant 
— and  you  all  seem 
to  have  settled  that  ho 
is  shot — with  a  jug  of 
Tricot’s  ale  1  ’ 

‘Monsieur  the 
prisoner  is  still  merry,’ 
sneered  Yaurien,  dis¬ 
engaging  himself  from 
Solomon’s  grasp,  and 
sneaking  ofF  towards 
the  door.  ‘  I  wisli  a 
good  moon  of  honey 
with  Mademoiselle 
Babette  to  Monsieur 
the  prisoner.’ 

And,  chuckling  to 
himself,  ‘lie  will  make 
a  brave  waxwork,  this 
redcoat !  ’  the  French¬ 
man  disappeared. 

The  day  wore  on, 
but  the  snow  was  still 
falling.  The  old  clock 
struck  two,  and  three  ; 
and  yet  nothing  could 
bo  done.  Solomon 
tried  hard  to  sleep,  as  the  best  way  of  deadening  his 
thoughts  ;  but  his  comrades  were  tramping  in  and  out, 
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and  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  unrest  in  the  home¬ 
stead. 

Labette  had  been  induced  by  her  mother  to  lie  down, 
but  sleep  was  almost  impossible  to  her.  She  did  not, 
could  not  believe  in  Solomon’s  guilt.  Eut  what  was  a 
girl’s  belief  against  the  united  wisdom  of  her  elders  ? 
Still,  there  was  that  cut  on  Vaurien’s  hand;  could  there 
be  any  clue  in  that  1  It  was  all  dark  to  her  now,  but 
this  idea  possessed  her, — Vaurion, — and  the  image  of  the 
ill-favoured  Frenchman  haunted  her,  and  would  not  be 
shut  out  when  she  closed  her  eyes.  So  she  lay  still,  weary 
with  thinking,  and  hoping  against  hope,  as  she  confessed 
to  herself.  Then  the  recollection  of  last  night,  and  of  the 
shot  that  so  startled  her,  of  the  arguments  of  the  morning, 
and  of  the  haunting  image  of  Vaurien,  were  all  jostling 
one  another  in  her  brain,  and  at  last  took  the  fantastic 
shapes  of  a  troubled  dream. 

‘  What,  Labette  1  ’  said  her  mother,  who  had  been 
watching  her  asleep. 

‘Was  it  all  a  dream,  mother?  —  Yes!  yes!  lie  is 
coming  back  safe.’ 

The  sound  of  sleigh-bells  in  good  earnest  struck  on 
their  ears. 

Labette  jumped  off  the  bed,  and  the  dame  stood 
listening  in  wonder. 

‘  Nearer !  nearer!’  exclaimed  Labette,  in  an  agony  of 
excitement.  ‘  D’ye  hear  them,  mother  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes  !  and  the  horses  are  galloping.’ 

‘  And  now  they  stop  suddenly,’  continued  the  girl.  ‘  He 
is  here  !  ’ 

In  a  moment  mother  and  daughter  had  run  down  the 
stair.  The  soldiers  were  all  in  the  room. 
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‘  Hi !  Flint!  Gabion!  Fall  in,  men!’  shouted  the 
corpora],  rushing  in  excitedly  with  Tricot. 

‘  What  is  the  matter,  old  man  1  ’  asked  the  dame. 
‘  What  docs  this  mean  1  The  lieutenant  1  ’ 

‘  Our  worst  fears  are  realized,  dame,’  answered  the 
farmer.  *  You  heard  the  sleigh-bells  1  The  horses  have 
returned.’ 

*  And  the  lieutenant  1  ’  said  Babctte,  half  choked  in  her 
utterance. 

‘  lSTo,’  replied  Tricot ;  ‘  the  empty  sleigh.  As  the  storm 
abated,  the  horses  found  their  way  back.  We  must 
follow  up  their  track— all  of  us,  and  at  once  !  ’ 

‘Get  your  snow-shoes,  shovels,  and  lanterns,  lads,’ 
ordered  the  corporal.  ‘  The  night  will  be  upon  us,  and 
we  must  not  lose  a  moment.’ 

‘  Oh,  father  !’  sobbed  Babctte, — ‘  the  sleigh  empty  1  ’ 
Tricot  answered  her  sternly,  almost  harshly.  ‘  Empty, 
and  bloodstained.  Murder  has  been  committed’ — - 
‘And  the  punishment  is  ’ — 

‘Death !’  said  Tricot. 
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the  old  block-house  in  the  woods. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  this  same  New  Yeai’s  Day 
1757,  two  scouts,  in  the  employ  of  the  British,  happened 
to  be  passing  within  some  three  or  four  miles  of  old 
Tricot’s  homestead,  on  their  road  from  one  of  the  fron¬ 
tier  outposts  to  Fort  George  The  weather,  however, 
had  mattered  very  little  to  these  tough  backwoodsmen. 
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They  were  used  to  travel  long  distances  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  whenever  their  services  were  required  for  carrying 
letters  and  despatches  to  and  from  the  various  forts ; 
distances  which  were  easy  to  them,  as  they  strode  along 
in  that  sort  of  dog-trot  fashion  necessitated  by  the  use  of 
snow-shoes.  They  each  carried  a  long  rifle  and  a  good 
stock  of  ammunition.  Their  dress  was  much  the  same  as 
that  worn  hy  Vaurien.  Their  heads  were  covered  down 
to  the  eyebrows,  and  well  over  the  ears,  hy  caps  of  some 
skin,  ornamented  with  the  tails  of  the  animal.  Blankets 
were  fashioned  into  coats,  which  were  lavishly  decorated 
on  the  shoulders  with  heads  and  porcupine  quills,  buttoned 
across  at  the  throat,  and  confined  at  the  waist  with  a  sash 
of  scarlet  woollen  stuff.  Into  the  breast  of  these  coats  it 
was  the  custom  of  backwoodsmen  to  thrust  any  small 
articles,  so  that  their  chests  were,  so  to  speak,  all  pocket. 

The  younger  of  the  two  was  known  as  Long  John,  for 
lie  was  as  lithe  as  a  greyhound,  and  could  outwalk  any 
man  in  those  parts.  The  elder,  hy  name  Marmot,  had 
nothing  like  the  stride  of  his  companion,  and  was  hard 
put  to  it  to  keep  pace  with  him.  Indeed,  he  was  sensibly 
growing  tired  ;  so  much  so  that  Long  John  had  purposely 
gone  some  little  distance  out  of  their  way,  in  order  to  get 
a  scant  shelter  in  the  ruins  of  an  old  block-house,  where 
they  might  rest  awhile,  and  kick  off  their  snow-shoes. 

This  block-house  had  been  the  scene  of  much  hard 
fighting  a  few  months  back,  but  had  been  abandoned.  Its 
roof  had  fallen  in,  but  the  solid  logs  of  its  walls  still  stood 
firm,  and  offered  at  the  worst  a  shelter  from  the  cutting 
wind. 

Marmot  sat  down  on  the  first  log  he  came  to,  under  the 
lee  of  the  ruin. 
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‘  It’s  all  very  well  for  such  legs  as  yours,  Long  John,’ 
he  said,  stretching  his  own,  after  kicking  off  his  snow- 
shoes,  ‘  this  tramping  through  fresh  snow,  but  it  doesn’t 
suit  my  build.  IIow  far  is  it  now  to  Fort  George  V 

‘  A  matter  of  fifteen  miles  or  so,’  answered  his  comrade, 
as  if  the  distance  had  been  a  hundred  yards. 

‘  Only  fifteen  ?  Then  I’ll  leave  you  to  finish  the  journey 
by  yourself.’ 

‘  Ha  !  ha  !  ’  laughed  he  of  the  long  legs.  ‘  And  what 
will  you  do  1’ 

‘  I’ll  be  frozen  comfortably  where  I  am,  and  set  myself 
up  as  a  sort  of  direction  post  for  the  rest  of  the  winter.’ 

‘  Nonsense,  man  !  You  can  rest  a  while  in  this  tumble¬ 
down  old  blockdiouse  here.  The  old  walls  keep  the  wind 
off.  You  know  I  came  this  way  on  purpose.’ 

‘Very  considerate  of  you,  John.  No  redskins  about 
here,  I  hope  1  ’ 

‘  Not  such  weather  as  this,  I  reckon.’ 

‘Anyhow  they’d  save  me  the  trouble  of  walking  any 
farther.  That  would  be  some  comfort,’  grumbled  Marmot. 

‘  And  not  much  loss  to  your  king  or  country,’ suggested 
his  comrade. 

‘Merit  is  not  a  matter  of  inches,  John,’  said  the  elder 
scout,  pulling  a  bottle  out  of  the  capacious  pocket  of  his 
breast,  and  measuring  its  contents  with  his  fingers;  ‘not 
in  human  creatures.  That  warms  a  fellow  up  a  bit,’  he 
continued,  as  he  took  a  long  pull  at  the  fire-water,  and 
passed  it  on  to  his  comrade.  ‘  Sit  down,  John;  I’ll  not 
budge  another  step  to-night.  There  isn’t  a  more  comfort¬ 
able  room  inside,  is  there  1  ’ 

‘  No  better  shelter  till  we  get  to  the  Fort.’ 

‘  And  that’s  fifteen  miles  when  you  can  see  your  way ; 
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and,  when  you  can’t  see  your  way,  or  the  more  you  see  of 
it  the  less  you  like  it,  how  many  miles  is  it  then?’ 

‘  I  can  go  straight  as  the  crow  flies,’  said  Long  John. 

‘  But,’  remarked  Marmot,  ‘  I’m  too  sensible  a  crow  to 
leave  any  sort  of  nest.  I  shall  roost  here,  John.  They’ll 
have  to  wait  for  their  letters  up  at  the  Fort.’ 

Long  John  motioned  him  to  be  silent. 

‘  What’s  that,  John?’  he  whispered. 

The  tall  scout  cocked  his  rifle,  and  stood  listening,  as 
if  he  had  been  a  wild  animal.  Marmot  rose,  slung  his 
snow-shoes  over  his  back,  cocked  his  rifle,  and  listened 
like  his  comrade. 

‘  Snow  -  shoes,’  whispered  Long  J ohn.  His  comrade 
nodded  assent,  and  they  both  retired,  keeping  the  block¬ 
house  between  themselves  and  whoever  might  he  ap¬ 
proaching. 

*  Can’t  be  a  redskin,’  said  Marmot.  ‘  But  it’s  not  a 
likely  place  to  meet  a  friend.’ 

‘  It’s  no  one  that  has  followed  up  our  trail,’  was  the 
answer;  ‘that’s  sure  enough.  Stand  aside  quietly.  It 
may  be  one  of  those  French  spies.’ 

‘  And  perhaps  this  is  his  house  of  call,’  suggested 
Marmot.  ‘  Boor  fellow  !  he’ll  find  his  bed  occupied.’ 

There  was,  luckily,  no  chance  of  the  scouts’  trail  being 
seen,  for  the  sound  came  from  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  whence  the  two  comrades  had  approached  the  block¬ 
house,  and  the  wind,  sweeping  round  the  corners  of  the 
ruin,  hid  the  slight  trail  of  a  snow-shoe  almost  as  soon 
as  it  was  made.  The  two  scouts  watched  a  figure  emerge 
from  the  wood,  and  make  directly  for  the  ruin, — a  figure 
also  on  snow-shoes. 

The  figure  was  Vauricn. 
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lie  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  sneaking  array  from 
the  homestead  when  ho  was  supposed  to  be  occupied  about 
the  stables.  The  house  was  so  upset,  he  trusted  to  luck 
that  he  would  not  be  missed  ;  and,  indeed,  the  anxiety  of 


every  one  was  so  great,  that  none  had  given  a  thought  to 
him.  lie  had  looked  after  the  fires,  carried  in  more  logs, 
and  done  all  that  was  necessary,  and  had  been  seen  about 
the  homestead  all  the  morning.  He  knew  the  old  block- 
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house  well,  the  distance  was  short,  and  the  ruin,  as  he 
thought,  would  suit  his  purpose.  Taking  off  his  snow- 
shoes,  he  crept  inside  the  block-house,  and  looked  round 
the  walls  and  the  fallen  timbers  of  the  roof. 

‘All  goes  well,’  he  chuckled  to  himself,  ‘and  he  can 
laugh  in  his  sleeve  at  those  English,  can  this  Vaurien.’  He 
produced  a  bag  of  money  from  his  breast,  and  weighed  it 
in  his  hand,  with  an  evil  smile,  as  his  thoughts  ran  on. 
‘Now  to  hide  the  earnings  of  last  night.  "Who  is  there 
to  find  in  this  place?  A  few  weeks  more  of  Tricot  and 
of  his  stables,  and  good-bye  to  work  !  Bravo,  Vaurien  ! 
bravo  !  It  is  not  well  to  travel  this  weather.  By-and-by 
will  come  the  sun,  and  Vaurien  will  be  far  away.  lle 
shall  be  rich.  He  shall  drink  the  good  wine.  He  shall 
be  happy  with  his  gold.  Air,  morbleu !  there  is  not  in 
woman’s  eye  to  sparkle  like  this  !  there  is  not  music  like 
this  tinkle  of  the  coins  !  and  the  heart  of  Vaurien  dances 
to  the  refrain — clink  !  clink  !  He  is  alone,  is  this  Vaurien, 
but  in  these  pieces  there  is  good  company.  Vaurien  is 
nobody,  but  he  is  master  of  these.  He  is  bad,  bad.  What 
matter  for  the  heart?  Virtue  is  of  the  pocket.  Au 
re  voir,  my  friends.  You  must  to  the  good  keeping  of 
these  old  timbers.  Monsieur  the  Lieutenant,  he  sleeps 
well.  But,  morbleu !  curses  on  the  sword  that  has  cut  me 
so  deep.  And  one  has  seen  this  ugly  scratch.  Ah,  Mon¬ 
sieur  the  prisoner,  if  I  had  you  here,  I  would  strangle  you 
— ma  foi,  yes  !  strangle  you  like  ’ —  And  Vaurien,  carried 
away  by  the  reality  of  his  thoughts,  twisted  the  bag,  with 
all  the  spite  of  his  evil  nature,  so  viciously,  that  the  linen 
burst  and  a  shower  of  coins  fell  among  the  ruined  timbers. 
Vaurien  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  clutching  at  the 
coins. 
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Turning  suddenly  at  a  sound  he  heard  behind  him,  he 
saw  two  rifles  levelled  at  his  head.  Vaurien  sprang  to 
his  feet,  grasping  the  axe  he  always  carried  in  his  sash. 

‘  Stand,  or  I’ll  let  daylight  through  you,’  said  Long 
John. 

‘  Let  him  pick  up  the  coin  first,’  interrupted  Marmot. 
‘Don’t  waste  a  shot  on  him  whilst  he  can  be  useful. 
Drop  that  axe,  my  friend,  d’ye  hear  1  ’ 

A  aurien  replaced  the  axe  in  his  sash,  and  stood  comr 
pletely  cowed. 

Messieurs,  he  said,  ‘  you  will  not  rob  the  poor  man. 
I  am  good  friend  of  the  English.’ 

‘  And  a  collector  of  likenesses  of  King  George,  it 
appears,’  replied  Long  John.  ‘  Give  an  account  of  your, 
self.  How  came  you  by  this  money?’ 

‘  The  savings,  Messieurs,’  pleaded  Vaurien  most 
abjectly, — ‘  the  savings  of  hard  work,  years  of  toil.’ 

Marmot  had  taken  the  bag  of  coin  and  was  examining 
the  pieces.  Vaurien  dared  not  move;  for  a  significant 
tap  on  the  butt  of  the  younger  scout’s  rifle  warned  him  of 
his  peril. 

‘  Years,  eh  ?  ’  said  Marmot.  ‘  ne  must  be  a  most  indus¬ 
trious  man,  and  have  a  fine  situation.  All  the  coins  I  see 
are  dated  1756,  and  this  is  the  first  day  of  1757.  And 
this  place  is  your  savings  bank,  I  suppose?  Long  John, 
the  prize  is  ours.  AYhat  shall  we  do  with  the  prisoner?’ 

Tiie  scout  tapped  the  butt  of  his  rifle  by  way  of  reply. 

Vaurien,  found  out,  was  more  abject  than  before.  ‘Ko, 
no,  kind  Messieurs,’  he  begged  fawningly;  ‘  you  will  let 
this  poor  Vaurien  go?’ 

‘Let  him  out  on  bail,  John,  eh?’  answered  Marmot, 
shaking  the  money-bag.  ‘  If  we  take  him  to  the  Fort  we 
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shall  have  to  account  for  the  money.  If  we  let  him  go 
we  are  well  paid,  for  our  mercy,  and  he  is  not  likely,  I 
fancy,  to  mention  the  fact.  It’s  only  tit  for  tat,  John, 
lie  has  robbed  somebody,  and  we  rob  him.’ 

His  comrade  was  scarcely  prepared  to  endorse  this 
backwoods  idea  of  equity. 

‘  Is  that  your  notion  of  ■  duty  1  ’  he  asked, — ‘  to  bo  a 
receiver  of  stolen  goods  1  ’ 

This  was  rather  too  straightforward  a  way  of  putting 
the  matter,  and  the  elder  scout  had  recourse  to  evasion. 

‘Why,  you  see,  there’s  no  evidence  against  the  man 
except  his  ugly  countenance,  and  you  wouldn’t  like  me 
to  judge  by  tlLCit  ?  But  be  reasonable,  John.  If  there’s 
a  rainfall  of  silver  pieces  I’m  not  the  man  to  run  off  to  a 
shelter.  There’s  common  sense  in  that,  eh,  John  1  ’  And 
he  shook  the  money-bag  persuasively  at  his  comrade’s  ear. 

‘  Here,  you  F rench  scoundrel,’  he  continued. 

‘  Cochon  !’  snarled  Vaurien  between  his  teeth. 

‘  Don’t  show  your  teeth  at  me,  my  friend.  You  want 
the  money  taken  care  of,  don’t  you  1 

‘  I  want  my  own.  I  am  friend  of  the  English.’ 

‘  And  a  very  good  friend  too,’  the  scout  went  on.  ‘  So 
we’ll  leave  these  lodgings  to  you,  and  we’ll  simply  take 
the  rent  in  advance.’ 

It  was  bad  enough  to  be  found  out ;  but  to  be  robbed 
and  laughed  at  into  the  bargain  was  too  much  for  Vaurien. 
‘  Sacr6  !  ’  he  muttered.  ‘  The  fiend  makes  a  fool  of  this 
Vaurien.’ 

‘  Thieving  never  prospers,’  said  Marmot.  ‘  Go  home, 
my  friend,  and  mend  your  ways.’ 

‘Not  one  little  coin  for  this  poor  Vaurien  1  ’ 

‘  Charity  begins  at  home  ’  replied  the  scout,  as  he 
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thrust  the  money-bag  into  his  breast,  ‘  and  generally 
finishes  at  the  starting-place.  Comprong,  eh  1  ’ 

Long  John  had  thought  over  the  matter,  and,  consider¬ 
ing  that  the  man  was  a  Frenchman,  and  therefore  a 
natural  enemy  by  virtue  of  his  birth,  argued  his  conscience 
out  of  all  scruples. 

‘We  seize  the  money  in  the  king’s  name,’  he  said. 

*  Yes !  ’  repeated  Marmot,  as  this  seizure  amounted  to 
helping  themselves,  but  sounded  more  honest;  ‘in  the 
king’s  name !  And  we’ll  apply  the  royal  bounty  as  we 
think  fit.’ 

‘What  for  this,’ urged  the  cringing  Frenchman,  ‘when 
I  am  friend  as  you  call  me — good  friend?  1  love  you 
English.’ 

His  abject  cowardice  and  his  disappointed  greed  made 
him  so  thoroughly  contemptible  that  he  was  almost  comic. 

‘  Then  be  off,  and  drink  to  our  next  merry  meeting,’ 
said  Long  John.  ‘Go  on,  or  do  you  want  a  receipt  in 
full?’ 

Yaurien  shuffled  out  from  the  ruin,  as  the  scout  half 
raised  his  rifle  by  way  of  a  gentle  hint  to  him  to  begone ; 
and  tied  on  his  snow-shoes  again  for  his  journey  home. 

‘  One  little  coin,’  he  begged, — ‘  only  one  ’ — 

‘He  begs  like  a  dog  for  a  bone,  John,’ said  Marmot. 

‘  Off  with  you,  or  you’ll  get  some  small  change  you  won’t 
care  to  carry  about.’ 

Yaurien  tramped  off  along  the  track  by  which  he  had 
come. 

‘  Bong  voyage !  bong  voyage  !  ’  Marmot  shouted  after 
him  as  he  disappeared. 

‘  There’s  a  story,  depend  upon  it,  in  these  pieces,’  said 
Long  John,  ‘if  they  could  speak.’ 
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‘Very  lucky  they  can’t,’  replied  his  comrade,  ‘or  they 
might  be  asking  for  their  proper  owner  at  the  wrong 
time.’ 

‘Well,  if  we  weren’t  overdue  at  the  Fort,’  said  Lon" 
John  doubtfully,  ‘I’d  follow  that  French  scoundrel. 
There’s  murder  in  his  looks,  if  7  am  any  judge.’ 

‘And  if  I  were  on  the  jury  I’d  hang  him,’  said  Marmot 
decisively.  ‘Never  mind,  we’d  better  hold  our  tongues. 
Eh,  John  V 

1 1  don’t  know  ’ — 

‘  Don’t  know  1  ’  And  the  elder  scout  shook  the  money¬ 
bag  till  the  pieces  rattled  merrily.  ‘  Listen  to  a  sound 
argument,  man.’ 

Long  John  smiled,  and  the  two  scouts  resumed  tlieii 
journey. 


CHAPTER  IY. 

TI1E  FINDING  OF  THE  BODY  IN  THE  SNOW. 

The  snow-clouds  rolled  away  as  the  afternoon  wore  on, 
and  the  sun  went  down  in  a  clear  frosty  sky.  At  dusk  a 
big  golden  moon  peeped  over  the  serrated  tops  of  the 
distant  fir  trees,  and  threw  long  deep  blue  shadows  ovei 
the  drifts.  In  the  open  it  was  as  light  as  day,  but  under 
the  thickly-laden  branches,  and  along  the  ravine  where  the 
stream  ran  in  summer,  trickling  over  the  steps  of  rocks, 
it  was  deep  midnight.  Some  indication  of  a  roadway 
— or  rather,  of  where  a  roadway  might  be  hidden — could 
be  traced  by  observing  the  gaps  in  the  woods  which  in 
some  places  had  evidently  been  cut  with  a  purpose.  But 
there  were  other  partial  clearings  that  only  led  eventually 
to  a  wilderness  of  stumps,  which  might  confuse  any  but  a 
thorough  backwoodsman.  On  all  sides  the  landscape  was 
very  similar.  Trees  knee-deep  in  the  snow,  and  stretching 
their  gaunt  arms  to  the  moon ,  and  here  and  there  a 
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trunk,  bare  and  bleached,  standing  out  against  the  gloom, 
with  its  dry  bones  of  a  long-ago  verdure. 

But  the  track  of  the  horses  as  they  returned  with  the 
sleigh  to  Tricot’s  farm  being  so  recent,  was  for  the  most 
part  plain  enough,  though  the  wind  had  pounced  down  on 
it  here  and  there,  as  if  it  had  been  in  league  with  the 
criminal,  and  would  make  justice  difficult.  But  the  wind 
died  away  at  sundown,  and  the  snow,  left  to  itself,  told 
its  tale  to  all  who  had  sense  to  read. 

Pierre  Tricot,  Corporal  Firebrace,  and  the  three  other 
soldiers  of  the  party  made  themselves  ready  to  follow  this 
track  with  all  speed,  as  soon  as  the  arrival  of  the  empty 
sleigh  gave  them  reason  for  search.  They  slung  lanterns 
on  their  shoulders  in  case  the  track  might  be  hidden  in 
the  darkness  of  the  woods,  and  they  armed  themselves 
with  snow  shovels. 

The  dame  was  too  old  for  so  rough  a  tramp,  but 
Babette  stood  at  the  door  with  her  snow-shoes  strapped  on. 

‘  So  you  are  determined  to  follow,  Babette  1  ’  said  her 
mother,  who  had  been  busying  herself  in  finding  sundry 
small  articles  for  the  searching  party  ;  ‘  though  women  ain’t 
much  use  in  such  matters.’ 

‘Don’t  say  that,  mother,’  remonstrated  the  girl.  ‘A 
woman  can  see  as  far  through  a  snowdrift  as  a  man. 
There  is  a  great  deal  at  stake  for  me.’ 

‘Ay,  child — but  I  fear  the  worst.’ 

‘  I  have  a  woman’s  instinct,  mother,’  urged  Babette ;  ‘  and 
I  feel  I  must  go  with  them.  I  can’t  tell  why,  but  some¬ 
thing  makes  mo  certain.’ 

At  the  last  moment  an  unforeseen  difficulty  occurred  as 
to  the  prisoner.  The  corporal  argued  that  it  was  utterly 
at  variance  with  all  military  precedent  that  a  prisoner 
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should  take  part  in  any  honourable  enterprise ;  that  the 
search  for  the  lieutenant  was  distinctly  honourable ;  and 
that  therefore  the  prisoner  must  be  left  behind.  The 
corporal  was  undoubtedly  right  as  far  as  his  military 
ideas  prompted  him ;  but  Pierre  Tricot,  on  the  other 
hand,  suggested  that  the  rules  of  the  service  required  that 
a  prisoner  should  be  under  guard ;  and  that  an  empty 
house,  whose  only  garrison  was  an  old  woman  who  had 
manifold  domestic  duties  to  attend  to,  could  not  be  fairly 
considered  as  a  lock-up.  The  corporal  was  right,  and  the 
farmer  was  right.  And,  as  no  one  could  see  the  way  out 
of  the  difficulty,  the  whole  party  stood  shivering  at  the 
door  when  the  night  was  falling,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
case  cried  ‘haste.’ 

Babctte  saw  the  absurdity  of  this  delay,  and  suggested 
to  the  corporal  a  solution  of  this  military  puzzle. 

‘Of  course  he  can’t  be  left  behind,’  she  said.  ‘You 
can’t  make  a  prisoner  answerable  for  his  own  safe  custody, 
especially  when  all  the  doors  are  left  open.  Let  him  join 
us,  corporal.  If  the  whole  of  our  little  army  has  to 
march,  the  prisoner  must  march  with  it.  But,  to  pacify 
your  military  scruples  about  his  joining  in  an  honourable 
enterprise,  make  a  baggage-waggon  of  him,  and  load  him 
with  the  snow  shovels.  He’ll  bo  under  your  eye,  and 
can’t  easily  stray  beyond  the  range  of  your  firelock.’ 

Babette’s  advice  was  not  altogether  disinterested.  She 
would  havellie  opportunity  of  watching  him  on  the  very 
spot  of  thQ^supposed  murder,  for  no  doubt  they  would 
easily  follow  the  track ;  and  her  suggestion  was  so  sensible 
that  Private  Lobb  was  ordered  to  fall  in  with  the  party  at 
once. 

Snow-shoes  were  fitted  on,  and  they  all  followed  old  Ticrre 
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Tricot  in  Indian  file,  the  prisoner  between  the  two  oldest 
soldiers,  and  Labette  in  the  rear.  The  farmer  strode  on 
at  a  rapid  pace,  the  corporal  occasionally  racing  up  to  him 
to  exchange  a  word ;  and  these  two  kept  on  well  ahead  of 
their  followers,  for  there  was  no  occasion  to  look  down 
for  the  track.  The  deep  furrows  cut  by  the  runners  of 
the  sleigh  formed  dark  lines,  visible  for  many  yards  ahead, 
and  between  them  the  snow,  tossed  and  tumbled  by  the 
horses’  hoofs,  gave  the  plainest  evidence  of  their  route. 

‘Sec,  the  moon  is  up,  corporal,’  said  Tricot.  ‘We  can 
follow  the  track  as  quickly  as  our  legs  will  carry  us.’ 

‘Yes,  Master  Tricot,’  answered  the  corporal,  getting 
abreast  of  the  farmer,  ‘  we  must  soon  find  the  spot  where 
the  horses  started  from.  That  is  where  we  must  search.’ 

‘A  few  moments,’  returned  the  old  man,  ‘and  we  shall 
be  clear  of  the  shelter  of  this  pine  wood.  Then  will  com¬ 
mence  our  difficulty.  The  wind  has  been  sweeping  down 
that  level  yonder  all  day,  and  will  have  blotted  out  all 
'traces  of  the  sleigh,  I  fear.’ 

‘  J udging  from  the  shot,  Master  Tricot,  as  your  daughter 
described  it,  the  murder — and  there  can  be  little  doubt  it 
was  a  murder — must  have  been  committed  within  a  mile 
or  so  of  the  homestead.  If  the  track  should  fail  us,  we 
cannot  have  far  to  search.  We  are  right  enough  yet,  I 
can  see.  W  by,  I  can  almost  feel  it  under  my  snow-shoes.’ 

And  the  two  strode  on,  like  two  old  hounds  in  sight 
of  their  quarry. 

As  for  the  soldiers  in  the  rear,  they  did  not  make  as 
satisfactory  progress  as  might  have  been  desired  ;  nor 
could  they  to  any  degree  imitate  the  easy,  self-possessed 
fashion  in  which  Babctte  seemed  to  glide  over  the  snow. 
She  was  a  real  backwoodsman  in  a  homespun  petticoat,  as 
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Private  Flint  observed;  and  indeed  she  tripped  as  lightly 
over  the  lumpy  bits  of  the  track  as  Atalanta  in  the  Greek 
fable  over  the  standing  corn. 

The  reason  of  the  delay  was,  snow-shoes. 

Even  to  those  bent  on  this  serious  errand,  more  haste 
caused  less  speed ;  and  chiefly  owing  to  the  awkwardness 
of  the  prisoner.  This  was  only  his  second  winter  in  the 
backwoods,  and  snow-shoes  were  to  him,  both  literally 
and  metaphorically,  a  stumbling-block.  To  begin  with, 
he  never  rightly  understood  how  to  manage  the  straps, 
and  could  not  hit  on  the  happy  medium  between  tight¬ 
ness  and  looseness.  If  he  was  afraid  of  his  shoes  dropping 
off,  he  cut  his  foot  by  the  excessive  tightness  of  the  toe- 
strap  ;  and,  when  he  was  determined  to  avoid  so  painful 
a  mistake,  he  would  leave  one  shoe  behind  him,  and 
plunge  his  disengaged  log  up  to  the  hip  in  soft  snow, 
leaving  the  cast-off  shoe  behind  him  like  an  island,  on 
which  he  had  to  climb  before  he  was  able  to  start  once 
more  on  a  new  series  of  blunders. 

In  the  party  trudging  along  in  Indian  file  there  existed 
every  possible  first  cause  of  accident.  The  prisoner 
upset  Private  Flint,  who  was  in  advance,  more  than  once  ; 
and  was  himself  thrown  down  quite  as  often  by  Private 
Gabion,  who  followed  him.  And,  moreover,  he  was 
’beset  by  all  the  individual  difficulties  of  this  backwoods 
mode  of  progression.  He  lost  one  shoe ;  he  lost  the  other 
shoe  ;  and  he  tripped  himself  up,  sending  his  load  of  snow 
shovels  flying  about  the  head  of  the  old  soldier  in  front. 

After  a  very  short  time  of  halts  and  blunders,  Pierre 
Tricot  and  the  corporal  were  out  of  sight ;  but  the  track 
was  still  plain,  and  the  stragglers  crept  on,  till  they 
emerged  from  the  shadow  of  the  pine  trees  out  on  to  the 
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open,  where  tlie  farmer  and  the  corporal  stood  out  black 
against  the  moon.  They  had  halted.  As  Tricot  had 
foreseen,  they  were  at  fault  now;  the  wind  had  swept  over 
the  track  and  fdled  it  up,  and  there  was  a  dead  level  of 
white  all  round  them. 

So  the  whole  party  came  together  once  more,  and  took 
counsel  together  as  to  the  direction  in  which  they  had 
better  seek  the  lost  track.  No  doubt  it  would  be  found 
again  in  the  shelter  of  the  woods  beyond.  Evidently  it 
would  be  wise  to  search  towards  the  point  whither  the 
lieutenant  was  journeying  when  the  shot  was  fired. 

*  *  •  •  • 

Now,  when  Yaurien  sneaked  away  from  the  old  block¬ 
house,  after  he  had  been  relieved  from  his  ill-gotten  gains 
by  the  two  scouts,  he  tramped  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
homestead  at  his  best  pace.  The  darkness  was  falling, 
and  he  was  sensible  that  he  might  have  been  missed.  No 
suspicion  must  bo  allowed  to  attach  to  him ;  he  must 
invent  some  good  excuse.  Possibly  they  had  not  asked 
for  him.  If  not,  all  goes  well.  It  has  been  evil  weather 
all  day  long,  and  no  one  perhaps  has  stirred  abroad.  The 
night  comes  now.  Good  fortune  favours  this  Yaurien. 
He  will  go  round,  and  approach  the  stables  by  a 
detour,  so  that  no  one  shall  see  his  tracks.  He  will 
keep  in  the  black  shadows  of  the  pine  trees,  lie  will 
have  been  in  the  stables,  with  the  oxen — who  shall 
know! 

With  a  long,  measured  tread,  he  traced  his  way  through 
the  bush,  knowing  every  trunk  and  branch,  with  an 
animal  instinct  that  directed  him  unerringly,  though  it 
was  now  dark. 

There  was  a  faint  ‘swish,  swish!’  as  the  end  of  his 
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snow-shoes  trailed  through  the  soft  snow  ;  and  he  tramped 
on,  with  the  bitter  companionship  of  his  thoughts. 

By-and-by  his  course  brought  him  at  an  angle  to  the 
road  through  the  bush,  the  road  by  which  the  lieutenant’s 
horses  had  returned.  Vaurien  had  eyes  like  an  owl. 

‘Diable!’  he  exclaimed,  suddenly  stopping,  looking 
intently  at  the  track,  and  listening.  ‘  The  track  of  horses ! 
What  could  that  mean  1  what  horses  ?  and  the  track  going 
in  the  direction  of  Tricot’s  homestead.  The  lieutenant’s 
horses  !  Again  the  devil  laughs  at  this  Vaurien  !  ’ 

He  was  down  on  his  knees  in  an  instant  to  examine  the 
track  more  thoroughly.  He  might  see  more.  Yes!  there 
was  a  confused  trace  of  snow-shoes — two,  three,  or  more 
— and  going  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  track  of  the 
horses.  The  soldiers!  Yes,  the  soldiers.  Why  1  The 
lieutenant,  then,  has  not  returned?  they  seek  the  dead 
man,  then  1  Ha,  ma  foi !  but  the  good  snow  is  a  friend 
of  this  Vaurien.  And,  having  argued  out  the  matter  with 
himself,  the  Frenchman,  not  without  some  misgivings, 
made  for  the  stables,  where  he  found  the  lieutenant’s 
horses  had  been  lodged.  In  a  mechanical  way  he  saw  to 
their  food,  threw  off  his  snow-shoes,  and,  with  an  outward 
look  of  innocence,  walked  into  the  house  with  some  logs 
of  wood,  which  he  threw  down  in  his  usual  manner  by 
the  fireside. 

The  dame  sat  at  her  knitting. 

‘  Good!’  thought  Vaurien.  ‘  She  will  be  witness  that  this 
Vaurien  has  not  been  absent — the  fire  is  good — there  are 
plenty  of  logs,  Vaurien  has  neglected  nothing.’ 

‘  The  horses  of  Monsieur  the  Lieutenant  are  well  cared 
for,’  he  said;  by  way  of  establishing  further  evidence  in 
his  own  favour. 
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‘Pierre  saw  to  that  himself,’  said  the  dame.  ‘lie 
called  you  when  they  returned,  and  you  were  nowhere  to 
be  found.’ 

‘Pardon,  Dame  Tricot,’  replied  Yaurien,  with  an  un¬ 
usual  civility  prompted  by  cunning  ;  ‘he  is  everywhere,  is 
this  Vaurien.  When  the  snow  cease  to  fall,  he  was  with 
his  axe  in  the  wood  yonder.  lie  heard  the  sleigh-bells, 
and  he  say  to  himself,  he  is  safe,  then,  this  Monsieur  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  and  they  make  a  prisoner  for  no  crime.  He  works 
on,  does  this  Yaurien,  and  he  hears  no  one  call.’ 

‘  Yes,  yes,  Vaurien,’  answered  the  dame,  assenting  to 
the  excuses,  which  were  quite  plausible  enough  to  satisfy 
her,  especially  under  the  excitement  of  the  past  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  her  nervous  dread  of  the  return  of  the 
searching  party. 

She  knitted  on  silently,  lost  in  thought;  and  Yaurien 
continued,  ‘By-and-by  he  comes  back  with  his  load  of 
wood,  does  this  Vaurien,  and  finds  that  Monsieur  the 
Lieutenant  returns  not— that  Master  Tricot,  all  the  soldiers, 
Monsieur  the  prisoner,  and  Mademoiselle  Babette,  all  go 
to  search  for  the  lost  Monsieur  Lieutenant ;  and,  if  Dame 
Tricot  has  no  commands,  he  will  go  too  and  help  them  in 
the  search ;  ho  knows  the  woods  well,  does  this  Yaurien.’ 

He  had  examined  the  tracks  of  the  snow-shoes  about 
the  door,  and  saw  that  Babette  was  of  the  party  from  the 
smaller  imprint  of  her  shoes.  As  to  the  prisoner  being  of 
the  party,  he  could  only  guess  the  fact  by  his  absence 
from  the  fireside,  and  he  read  in  the  dame’s  face  that  he 
had  guessed  correctly. 

‘(Jo,  good  Vaurien,’  said  the  dame. 

And  the  Frenchman,  having  satisfactorily  excused  him¬ 
self  for  his  absence,  and  having  shown  his  knowledge  of 
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what  had  happened,  strapped  on  his  snow-shoes  and 
followed  on  the  soldiers’  track.  Somehow  he  was  afraid 
of  Babette.  lie  was  as  determined  to  watch  her  as  she 
was  determined  to  watch  him.  lie  could  easily  make  the 
same  excuses  to  the  farmer  as  he  had  made  to  the  dame, 
— ha,  ma  foi !  he  is  innocent,  is  this  Vaurien  ! 

He  strode  on  at  his  best  pace,  and,  following  the  track, 
came  upon  the  party  during  their  halt  for  consultation. 

‘Pardon,  Master  Tricot,’  he  said,  going  straight  to  the 
farmer.  lie  has  done  his  work,  he  has  seen  to  the  horses, 
and  the  d..me  said  “  Go,  good  Vaurien,”  so  he  is  here, 
Master  Tricot.’ 

‘Every  little  helps,’  remarked  the  corporal.  ‘Even  a 
Frenchman  may  be  worth  something  in  a  difficulty.’ 

The  farmer  looked  as  if  he  doubted  it ;  but,  remembering  * 
that  aurien,  with  all  his  faults,  was  almost  an  Indian  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  woods,  condescended  to  ask  his 
opinion. 

‘Ma  foil’  answered  Vaurien,  ‘the  road  passes  round 
that  hemlock,  and  descends  into  the  valley  yonder;  but 
who  knows,  when  the  snow  speaks  no  more  V 

Tricot  was  tired  of  inactivity,  and,  making  a  circuit, 
came  round  to  the  hemlock  indicated  by  the  Frenchman. 
The  corporal  searched  at  some  distance  from  the  farmer, 
and  Babette  steered  a  course  of  her  own,  but  kept  well 
within  sight  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  The  three  soldiers, 
with  their  prisoner,  wandered  off  on  their  own  account ; 
while  Vaurien  contented  himself  with  trying  to  lead 
the  searchers  as  far  as  possible  from  the  spot  which  he 
alone  well  knew.  ITis  shifting  his  course  and  zig-zagging 
with  apparent  intention,  looked  so  real,  that  in  the  end 
I'ierre  Tricot  and  the  corporal,  who  had  found  nothing 
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themselves,  came  over  and  searched  on  Yaurien’s  side, 
believing  that  his  instinctive  powers  of  following  up  a 
trail  would  find  some  evidence  where  none  was  visible  to 
an  unpractised  eye. 

The  soldiers  strayed  away  aimlessly ;  and,  finding  that 
no  one  was  in  sight,  halted  at  last. 

‘  If  I  had  been  allowed  to  speak  to  you,’  said  Private 
Lobb,  recovering  a  shoe  which  he  had  lost  for  the 
twentieth  time,  ‘  I  could  have  told  you  you  have  lost 
your  way.  Now  I  hope  you’re  satisfied.  I’m  your 
prisoner,  mind,  so  you  are  answerable  for  my  safety. 
Which  way  1  ’ 

‘  There’s  no  track  hereabouts  any  way,’  said  Private 
Flint.  ‘  Which  way  does  any  one  say  ?’ 

‘It’s  all  one  as  far  as  I  can  see,’  said  a  comrade. 

‘  Thcre’s  so  much  sameness  about  the  snow.’ 

‘  Well,  we’d  better  move  on  some  way,’  suggested  the 
old  soldier. 

‘No,’  said  Private  Gabion.  ‘Let’s  stand  still  and 
shout.  Old  Tricot  can’t  be  far  off.  Ililloli,  ho  ! 
hill  oh,  ho  !  ’ 

The  soldiers  shouted  lustily  in  chorus,  which  was 
returned  by  the  corporal  and  Tricot.  Just  then  the 
prisoner  happened  to  stray  a  yard  or  two  from  his  escort, 
whilst  they  were  shouting,  and  happened  to  stumble  on 
the  lost  track. 

‘  Why,  I’ve  got  to  put  you  right  after  all !  ’  he  exclaimed. 
‘  Wliat’s  this  but  the  track  1  Look  where  the  horses  have 
been  plunging !  ’ 

‘Ay,’  said  Private  Flint,  ‘there’s  the  track  sure  enough. 
The  sleigh  has  been  upset  here.  This  is  where  the  ’ — 

‘Don’t  mind  me, ’said  Solomon.  ‘Saymurder  if  you  like.’ 
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Pierre  Tricot,  the  corporal,  and  Babette  came  hurrying 
in  answer  to  the  shouts,  and  Yaurien  perforce  followed 
them. 

‘  See,  Master  Tricot!  see,  corporal !  ’  cried  Private  Lobb ; 
‘  the  track  goes  no  further  !  ’ 

‘  It  seems  Monsieur  the  prisoner  knows  the  spot  well 
enough,  muttered  Yaurien,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  the 
farmer. 

Babette  also  heard  the  suggestion,  and  looked  at  the 
Frenchman  with  a  glance  that  made  him  cower. 

‘Dig  here,  men  !’  shouted  Tricot.  ‘Dig  here  for  your 
lives !  ’ 

The  soldiers  seized  the  snow  shovels  and  began  to  clear 
away  the  drift  with  increasing  energy. 

Suddenly  the  corporal  stopped  them  with  a  cry,  ‘There 
is  the  lieutenant’s  sword  !  More  this  way,  men  !  ’ 

Again  the  soldiers  threw  aside  shovels  full  of  the  soft 
snow,  Tricot  encouraging  them  by  voice  and  gesture. 

One  of  the  soldiers  threw  up  a  small  object  that  looked 
b’ack  amidst  the  powdery  whiteness.  Babette,  ever  on 
the  watch,  pounced  on  it  unseen,  and  turned  aside  to 
examine  it. 

‘  Thank  heaven  !  ’  she  murmured,  as  she  thrust  the  object 
into  her  breast.  ‘  I  have  one  link  now ;  I  must  watch 
still,  and  hope.’ 

‘Here,  here,  men!’  shouted  Tricot  again,  pointing; 

‘  there  are  bloodstains  on  the  snow.  That  bullet  has 
done  its  work  too  well !  ’ 

Ere  Tricot  ceased  to  speak  the  body  of  the  lieutenant 
was  uncovered. 

Babette,  kneeling  in  the  drift,  lifted  the  inanimate  head 
on  to  her  knee,  and  wiped  the  pale  face. 
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The  soldiers  stood  around  resting  on  their  shovels,  as  if 
they  were  arms  reversed  at  the  grave  of  a  comrade. 

Babette  looked  up  appealingly  to  the  farmer.  ‘  Oh, 
father,  the  snow  that  has  delayed  our  search  may  have 
shielded  the  wounded  man  from  the  frost.’ 

The  corporal,  who  had  witnessed  in  his  time  many  a 
death  on  the  field,  knelt  down  on  the  other  side  of  his 
officer,  and  listened  for  the  faintest  sign  of  breathing. 

He  looked  up  at  Pierre  Tricot  with  a  face  devoid  of 
hope. 

The  farmer  reverently  removed  his  cap  for  a  moment. 

‘Too  late!  too  late,  Master  Tricot !  ’  said  the  corporal 
'  lie  is  dead !  ’ 


CHAPTER  V 

A  NIGHT  IN  THE  WOODS. 

The  two  scouts, 
Long  John  and 
Marmot,  plodded 
on  their  weary  way, 
at  no  great  distance 
from  the  scene  of 
the  search ;  but,  of 
course,  without  the 
slightest  idea  that 
they  were  carrying 
away  with  them 
in  the  money-bag 
such  important  evi 
deuce  of  the  crime 
that  had  been  committed  within  a  few  miles  of  their  line  of 
march.  As  was  natural,  they  could  not  help  speculating 
from  what  quarter  the  silver  pieces  had  been  stolen.  It  was 
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improbable,  from  the  fact  of  their  all  bearing  the  same  date, 
and  that  of  the  last  year,  that  they  could  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  any  one  but  soldiers ;  and  no  doubt  that 
French  rascal  had  helped  himself  to  the  month’s  pay  of 
some  detachment  hereabouts.  There  were  several  small 
outposts  a  few  miles  apart;  the  thief  might  have  come 
from  any  one  of  them ;  and,  as  they  had  profited  by  the 
transaction,  it  was  not  worth  while  to  argue  out  the  most 
probable  of  many  possibilities.  Just  as  wreckers  on  a 
wild  coast,  when  they  help  themselves  to  whatever  the 
hungry  sea  may  throw  up  to  them,  are  quite  satisfied  with 
their  luck,  without  starting  any  intricate  theories  as  to  the 
port  from  which  the  ill-fated  vessel  might  have  sailed. 

‘Pluck  has  it,’  said  Long  John  to  his  comrade,  who 
was  tramping  on  doggedly.  ‘  Only  fourteen  miles  more. 
We  have  done  the  first  mile  since  our  halt  in  good 
time.’ 

‘Yes,’  answered  Marmot;  ‘and  you  must  take  into 
account  the  extra  weight  Pm  carrying.  Say  thirteen  and 
a  half,  Long  John.  We’re  travelling  nicely.  I’m  warming 
up  to  my  work  again ;  but  thirteen  and  a  piece  sounds 
better  than  fourteen,  and  it’s  nearer  the  truth.’ 

‘Nearer  the  Fort,  you  mean,’  replied  he  of  the  long 
legs,  striding  along  more  vigorously  than  before. 

A  pause  in  the  conversation,  and  the  long,  regular 
‘  swish,  swish  ’  of  the  snow-shoes,  Marmot  a  pace  or  two 
in  rear  of  his  comrade. 

‘  Thirteen  now  1  ’  ho  asked. 

Long  John  assented;  and  their  march  was  continued 
in  silence. 

‘  Twelve  and  a  half,’  suggested  Marmot,  as  they  came 
out  of  the  woods  on  to  a  long  level  in  full  moonlight. 
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‘You’re  a  sort  of  a  living  milestone,’  said  his  comrade, 

‘  like  they  have  in  the  English  highroads  over  the  water. 
Only  they  don’t  get  a  stone  to  trot  alongside  of  the  stage¬ 
coach,  to  tell  the  travellers  how  near  they’re  getting  to 
their  supper.’ 

‘  I  wish  I  was  a  stone,’  grumbled  Marmot ;  ‘  then  per¬ 
haps  my  back  sinews  wouldn’t  ache  quite  so  much.  But,’ 
he  added,  more  cheerfully,  ‘  we’ll  call  it  eleven  now.’ 

‘And  three-quarters,’  persisted  Long  John. 

But  the  elder  scout  hardened  himself  to  his  task,'  and 
rolled  on  as  best  he  could.  To  pass  the  time,  he  began  to 
think  what  they  should  do  with  the  money  ;  for,  now  that 
they  were  in  actual  possession  of  this  windfall,  something 
seemed  to  prompt  the  idea  that  it  was  unlucky  to  make 
free  with  stolen  coin. 

‘  What  do  you  say,  John  V  he  asked. 

‘Well,’  answered  his  comrade,  ‘it  seems  plain  to  me 
that  if  it  is  unlucky  we’ve  got  to  take  our  chance  of  what 
may  happen,  unless  you  like  to  tramp  back  with  the  coins 
to  the  old  block-house,  and  wait  there  till  the  Frenchman 
comes  back  for  his  interest.’ 

‘That’s  talking  like  a  fool,  John.’ 

‘Well,  there’s  another  way.  Open  your  bag  and  throw 
away  the  silver  pieces,  as  if  you  were  throwing  maize  to 
the  chickens.  That  would  stop  the  ill-luck,  wouldn’t  it  1  ’ 

‘BTo,  John,  it  wouldn’t.  Don’t  you  see,  we’ve  taken 
the  pieces — and  the  pieces  were  stolen.  I’m  beginning 
to  be  half  afraid  of  them.’ 

‘  You’ve  changed  your  ideas  rather  suddenly ;  when 
you’ve  made  up  your  mind,  can’t  you  hold  on  to  your 
intention,  just  as  the  frost  holds  on  1  But  you  seem  to 
keep  on  thawing,  and  freezing,  and  thawing  again,  like  a 
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day  in  the  early  spring  when  the  winter  doesn’t  know 
whether  to  be  obstinate  or  to  hold  out  his  hand  to  the 
summer.’ 

‘Wait  a  bit,  John,’  said  Marmot.  ‘It’s  eight  miles 
now,  and  not  a  yard  farther  1  ’ 

‘  Eight  miles — and  a  piece,'  persisted  Long  John. 

Don  t  tell  me  about  the  piece,’  pleaded  the  elder  scout. 
‘  It  s  like  halfpence  at  the  end  of  a  tavern  score,  a  sort  of 
annoyance  that  don  t  matter  much,  but  aggravates  one.’ 

‘But  the  words  won’t  knock  off  a  yard  of  the  ground 
we  have  to  tramp,’  answered  Long  John;  ‘not  out  of 
gratitude  for  your  having  walked  the  miles.  So  I  give 
you  the  reckoning  fair,  and  you’ve  got  to  settle  it.’ 

AV  ell,  then,  we’ve  done  the  piece  by  this  time.  Only 
eight  now ;  we’ve  done  more  than  half,  and  we’ll  have  an 
easy  bit  down  hill  soon,  as  far  as  I  remember.’ 

lliey  tramped  on  another  couple  of  miles  in  silence. 

‘About  the  money,  John,’  said  Marmot;  ‘I’m  freezing 
again.  I’ve  just  remembered  we  took  it  in  the  kiim’s 
name,  and  from  an  enemy,  so  it  can’t  be  unlucky.’ 

‘Then,’  answered  the  other  scout,  ‘we  must  hand  it 
over  to  the  commandant  at  the  Fort ;  and  you’ll  have  to 
thaw  again  as  soon  as  we  get  there.’ 

‘You’re  always  in  a  hurry,  John.  You  get  over  me 
with  your  tongue  as  fast  as  you  get  over  this  snow  with 
your  legs.  I  can’t  keep  up  with  you,  John,  either  way. 
AVe’ll  wait  and  see  what  turns  up.’ 

They  had  now  come  to  a  deep  descent  in  the  woods, 
where  the  timber  was  not  very  thick.  This  was  the  easy 
bit  Marmot  had  remembered  ;  and  the  way  down  the 
incline  was  rapid  and  exciting.  There  was  no  need 
of  walking  here;  simply  to  squat  down  on  the  snow- 
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shoes  and  slide  into  the  valley  below  was  the  work  of  a 
minute ;  and  Marmot,  as  he  arrived  at  the  bottom,  and 
shook  off  the  loose  snow  his  shoes  had  gathered  on  the 
slope,  said  triumphantly,  ‘  Only  live  now,  John.’ 

But  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  there  was  a  hill 
to  climb;  and  how  soft  and  loose  the  snow  did  appear  to 
be  on  that  hill-side  to  poor  Marmot !  and  how  he  had  to 
tramp  a  double  distance  through  the  unavoidable  zig-zag 
up  the  ascent !  what  a  provoking  quantity  of  cedar  scrub 
there  was  growing  in  the  most  inconvenient  places  !  and  if 
bis  back  sinews  were  painful  along  the  flat,  now  each  shin 
bone  was  a  toothache  !  Still  he  managed  to  plod  on 
higher  and  higher  up  the  slope,  pressing  his  hands  on  his 
knees  at  each  step  to  assist  in  straightening  his  knees, 
and  consoling  himself  with  a  mental  arithmetical  process, 
— ‘  Soon  it  will  be  four  miles,  then  only  three — then  two — 
then  wo  shall  be  able  to  see  the  1*  ort — and  the  last  mile 
will  be  nothing.’ 

And  so  he  arrived  at  the  top,  and  his  comrade  halted  a 
few  moments  for  him  to  recover  his  wind. 

‘Swish,  swish,’  went  the  snow-shoes  once  more,  and 
Marmot  wondered  how  he  had  managed  to  tramp  so  far. 
Only  two  miles  now  1  and  he  felt  he  could  almost  race 
Long  John  to  the  Fort.  But  this  mile  seemed  cruelly 
long ;  and  he  felt  weary  again,  and  stiff,  and  almost  hope¬ 
less. 

‘  From  that  hemlock  yonder,’  said  his  comrade, — ‘  that 
one  standing  out  against  the  moon, — we  ought  to  see  the 
Fort  by  this  light.  Courage,  man  !  the  last  mile.’ 

They  passed  the  tree  indicated  by  Long  John,  and 
they  could  see  the  clearing  round  the  Fort.  ‘There 
was  rest,  and  a  warm  welcome,  and  a  good  sleep,’  thought 
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Marmot.  There  it  stood,  just  as  they  had  left  it  ten  days 
ago.  And  they  tramped  on,  carelessly  and  happily,  towards 
the  friendly  walls,  throwing  long  shadows  behind  them 
across  the  moonlit  waste  of  snow.  As  they  approached 
within  a  hundred  yards  Marmot  shouted.  A  sentry  from 
the  Fort  challenged  them  in  French. 

The  two  scouts  stood  still,  stunned  into  a  momentary 
surprise. 

It  flashed  to  the  minds  of  both  in  a  single  instant,  that 
the  Fort  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and 
there  they  stood  in  the  full  moonlight,  two  targets  for 
rifles  through  the  loop-holes. 

‘  Crack  !  crack  !  crack  !  ’  a  dozen  rifles  spoke  from  the 
Fort. 

But  the  scouts  had  thrown  themselves  down  on  their 
faces,  and  offered  scarcely  any  mark.  The  bullets  shrieked 
above  them. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  smoke,  they  were  in  an  instant 
on  their  feet,  and  making  for  the  bush  at  their  best  pace. 
They  were  distant  some  forty  paces,  and  might  make  the 
shelter  before  the  smoke  cleared  and  they  could  be  fired  on 
from  another  part  of  the  Fort.  Long  John  had  halted 
behind  a  big  pine  tree,  and  Marmot  hadone  hand  on  another, 
about  to  swing  himself  round  it,  when,  crack  !  crack  !  spoke 
the  rifles  once  more,  and  Marmot  fell  headlong  at  his  com¬ 
rade’s  feet. 

A  dozen  more  bullets  fired  at  random  into  the  bush  sent 
down  a  rain  of  broken  twigs  and  pine  needles ;  but  the 
scouts  were  now  safe,  unless  from  pursuit,  and  Long  John 
knelt  by  his  wounded  comrade  to  look  to  his  hurt,  and  to 
render  him  the  rough-and-ready  surgical  offices  of  the  back- 
woods. 
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‘  It’s  nothing  but  a  scratch,  John,’  said  Marmot.  ‘But 
I  shan’t  J>e  able  to  tramp  another  step;  the  bullet  has  let 
daylight  through  my  left  thigh.  I  said  that  cursed 
Frenchman’s  money  was  unlucky.’ 

‘  No  hones  broken,  that’s  one  comfort,’  answered  Long 
John,  as  he  did  his  best  to  bandage  the  wound  with  a 
handkerchief  and  a  long  piece  of  stuff  which  he  cut  from  his 
sash.  ‘  Cheer  up  !  we  must  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.’ 

But  Marmot  had  fainted. 

II is  comrade,  with  alibis  senses  in  an  agony  of  tension, 
listened  for  any  sign  of  pursuit.  All  was  still.  Luckily 
this  was  New  Year’s  night,  and  the  French  garrison  were 
making  merry ;  for,  after  some  little  time,  voices  could  be 
heard  from  the  Fort,  and  the  chorus  of  roystering  songs 
Still,  Long  John  owned  to  himself  that  the  best  that 
could  happen  was  bad  enough.  It  was  a  good  six  miles  to 
Fort  Prescott,  the  nearest  station ;  his  comrade  was  hope 
lessly  unable  to  move ;  and  though  he  himself  was  still 
strong  and  unwearied,  how  could  he  carry  a  wounded  man 
so  far  over  soft  snow  1  The  idea  of  leaving  him  never  foi 
one  moment  crossed  his  mind.  Something  must  be  done, 
he  determined,  lie  knelt  down  by  Marmot’s  side  again, 
and  looked  to  the  bandages  as  tenderly  as  a  woman.  The 
wounded  man  opened  his  eyes  and  smiled  his  thankful¬ 
ness.  ‘You  mustn’t  stop  here,  John,’  he  murmured. 
‘  One  time’s  as  good  as  another,  I  reckon — and  my  time  s 
come.  Good-bye,  John.’ 

‘  He’s  rambling  in  his  head,’  thought  the  younger  scout, 
‘from  pain  and  loss  of  blood.’ 

‘Marmot,  old  comrade!’  he  said,  bending  over  the 
wounded  man — ‘Marmot!  it’s  not  good-bye,  unless  it  comes 
to  this,  that  we  two  must  say  it  together.  Courage,  man! 
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Marmot  feebly  raised  one  arm,  grasped  Long  John’s 
band,  and  closed  his  eyes  once  more. 

dhe  younger  scout  was  at  his  wits’  end.  Such  a 
difficulty  had  never  occurred  to  him  before  in  all  his 
varied  experience  of  backwoods  life.  But  his  mind  still 
kept  on  hunting  for  a  trail,  as  it  were — some  scheme  that 
would  ultimately  point  out  the  road  to  action. 

Above  all  things,  he  was  a  man  of  energy,  and  by  habit 
quick  of  resource.  ‘  It  is  utterly  impossible,’  he  reasoned, 
‘  for  me  to  carry  Marmot ;  yet  Marmot  must  be  moved  : 
consequently,  I  must  draw  him.’  That  was  the  first  step 
towards  decision.  ‘  But  a  wounded  and  insensible  man 
must  be  treated  delicately  :  consequently  he^must  be  laid 
on  something  to  which  I  can  attach  myself— something 
that  will  not  add  to  his  pain.’ 

In  another  moment  he  tore  off  his  sash  and  cut  it 
lengthwise  into  three  parts.  Next  he  removed  the  snow- 
shoes  from  his  comrade’s  feet,  and  kicked  off  his  own ; 
he  then  laid  the  four  snow-shoes  side  by  side,  lashed  them 
firmly  together  by  their  thongs,  and  kept  them  securely 
in  their  places  by  binding  Marmot’s  rifle  with  one  of  the 
parts  of  his  sash,  as  a  cross-piece,  to  give  firmness  to  what 
was  practically  a  raft.  On  to  these  snow-shoes  he  lifted 
the  wounded  man  and  laid  him  as  gently  as  he  could, 
binding  him  loosely  to  his  bed  with  the  two  spare  bits  of 
his  sash.  Surely  now,  he  thought,  success  must  be 
possible  ;  and  he  harnessed  himself  to  the  raft  with  his 
comrade’s  sash,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  hard  task 
before  him.  The  freshly  fallen  snow  was  very  soft,  and 
at  each  step  ho  sank  in  up  to  his  knees.  This  made  the 
labour  almost  beyond  description  ;  but  he  struggled  on 
manfully,  knowing  that  the  weariness  entailed  on  himself 
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was  proof  that  the  wounded  man  was  travelling  without 
a  shock.  It  was  now  midnight ;  hut  the  moon  was  still 
up,  and  he  could  see  well  enough  to  choose  the  smoothest 
course.  Every  four  or  five  steps  he  was  obliged  to  halt 
in  his  wading;  and  almost  every  time  he  would  turn 
round  to  his  comrade  with  some  cheering  word,  or  chafe 
his  hands  and  feet  to  keep  off  frost-bites. 

‘  You’re  having  a  brave  sleigh-ride,  Marmot,’  he  said. 
‘I  wish  your  horse  was  a  better  one;  but  he’s  like  the 
roads,  not  made  for  quick  travelling.  Courage,  man !  lie 
still.  We  are  getting  over  the  ground  famously.’ 

And  so  indeed  they  were,  though  their  progress  was 
about  a  mile  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  Long  John  clenched 
his  teeth  and  battled  with  the  snow  as  if  it  were  the 
surf  of  an  angry  beach,  and  he  were  saving  his  friend 
from  shipwreck.  IIow  those  long  hours  of  the  night 
seem  to  be  dragged  out  into  weeks,  as  the  strong  man 
felt  his  strength  relax  and  his  iron  muscles  begin  to  give 
way  !  lie  halted  at  every  second  step  now,  yet  turned 
round  at  each  opportunity  with  the  same  assuring  smile. 

At  one  time  Marmot  was  light-headed,  and  began  to 
sing  delirious  scraps  of  old  songs.  This  was  a  bad  sign, 
thought  Long  John  ;  and,  whilst  his  comrade  rambled,  he 
was  for  ever  wiping  away  the  frozen  tears  from  his  eyes. 
The  raft,  however,  was  a  success  ;  and  there  was  the  spur 
that  kept  the  tired  scout  ploughing  on  almost  unconsciously, 
— on  through  the  weary,  weary  night,  on  through  the  more 
weary  hours  of  the  early  morning.  From  time  to  time, 
in  the  latter  part  of  their  course,  there  were  downward 
slopes  ;  and  here  Long  John  unfastened  himself  from 
the  front  of  the  raft,  and  made  the  sash  fast  to  the  hinder 
part,  so  as  to  let  his  comrade  slide  down  in  front  of  him, 
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whilst  he  sat  on  the  snow,  and  slid  himself  when  the 
descent  allowed  this  partial  ease.  Happily  there  was  no 
up-hill  work,  for  Fort  Prescott  lay  on  the  further  bank  of 
the  St.  John  river,  to  which  they  were  now  approaching. 

The  day  broke  at  last,  as  they  came  down  to  the  level 
of  the  river  bank. 

An  unspoken  hurrah  thrilled  through  Long  John’s 
senses,  as  he  saw  the  British  flag  hoisted  on  the  Fort. 
There  rvas  now  only  the  river  between  them  and  the 
crowning  glory  of  success.  But  the  flood  was  not  frozen, 
as  in  more  temperate  climes,  into  a  smooth,  unbroken 
surface.  The  ice  was  standing  in  sharp  edges  and  blocks 
that  had  been  uplieaved  by  the  stream,  and  were  now 
welded  together  by  the  frost  into  masses  and  peaks  and 
jagged  lumps,  that  had  to  be  climbed  over.  The  raft 
was  now  useless.  The  wounded  man  must  be  carried  this 
last  half  mile. 

Long  John  halted  here  for  some  minutes,  enjoying  the 
strange  feeling  of  standing  upon  the  unyielding  ice,  and 
nerving  himself  to  the  task  before  him. 

Marmot  was  but  feebly  conscious.  Ilis  comrade  tried 
to  rouse  him,  with  but  partial  success.  The  bandages 
had  held  well ;  the  loss  of  blood  had  been  slight ;  he  was 
warmly  clad;  the  Fort  was  well  in  sight;  so  on,  once 
more  ! 

Long  John  took  the  wounded  man  on  his  back,  and, 
leaving  the  raft  to  be  recovered  at  leisure,  staggered  on 
to  the  ice  with  his  burden.  A  hundred  times  he  was 
compelled  to  stop,  to  lay  down  the  wounded  man,  and  to 
lift  him  in  his  arms  over  some  awkward  spot,  where  he 
could  not  have  kept  his  feet  unless  free.  If  they  only  could 
see  them  from  the  Fort,  he  muttered  to  himself,  and  know 
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them  to  he  friends  !  But  the  daylight  was  as  yet  very 
weak,  and  the  rugged,  uneven  surface  of  the  river  would 
hide  them  from  the  most  friendly  eyes.  Still  unflinching, 
still  strong  in  his  great  heart  through  his  growing  weak¬ 
ness,  Long  John  staggered  on,  till  he  was  challenged  by 
the  sentry  at  the  Fort — ‘ Who  goes  there?’ 

‘  Friend  !  ’  he  cried.  ‘  Help  !  ’  and  he  sank  with  his 
burden  in  the  snow,  all  his  energies  giving  way  at  the 
moment  of  his  victory. 

Thus  was  the  evidence  of  the  stolen  silver  pieces 
preserved, — evidence  to  be  brought  to  light  in  the  days  to 
Come. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
babette’s  victory. 

The  spring  had  come.  Surly  winter  had  howled  himself 
into  silence,  and  sulked  away  into  the  far  north,  leaving 
a  legacy  of  still  muddy  roads  behind  him.  The  woods 
round  the  homestead  were  bright  with  the  tender  green 
of  young  foliage,  and  already  the  oaks  were  budding 
into  ruddy  leaflets,  a  fact  of  great  interest  to  Pierre 
lricot,  who  made  it  a  rule  to  plant  his  maize  when  the 
oak  leaves  were  the  size  of  a  squirrel’s  ear.  The  sombre 
blue-green  of  the  pines  threw  up  the  sunlit  verdure  of 
the  foreground  ;  the  lowing  of  the  cattle  was  borne  on 
the  morning  air ;  and  the  little  streamlet  danced  down 
from  ledge  to  ledge  of  the  rocks,  hurrying  and  eddying 
down  to  the  valley  yonder,  as  if  it  were  a  living  thing, 
and  felt  the  happiness  of  freedom.  The  doors  and 
windows  of  the  farm  stood  open,  and  the  soldiers,  without 
their  coats,  were  cleaning  their  accoutrements  in  the  open 
air.  The  dame,  brisk  as  ever,  was  bustling  about  with  her 
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milk-pails.  Old  Tricot  tramped  about  the  clearings,  or 
sat  smoking  his  pipe  on  an  old  stump,  meditating  whether 
Avar  Avould  leave  him  and  his  belongings  free  from  harm 
during  the  current  year,  for  the  season  had  noAV  come 
a\  hen  bodies  of  troops  could  be  mo\red  about,  and  stirring 
times  Avere  imminent. 

During  the  long  Avinter  all  communication  had  been 
nearly  cut  off,  and  the  outpost  at  the  homestead  had 
received  no  orders. 

A  report  of  the  attempted  murder  had  been  fonvarded 
by  the  officer  Avho  visited  the  outposts  in  succession  to 
Lieutenant  Eaglethorpe  ;  but  no  reply  had  been  received, 
and  Private  Lobb  Avas  still  a  prisoner  aAvaiting  trial.  The 
services  of  the  tAvo  scouts,  Long  John  and  Marmot,  had 
not  been  available  since  their  night  march.  Marmot  had 
suffered  severely  from  frost-bite,  and  his  wound  was  long 
in  healing;  Avhile  Long  John  Avas  only  fit  for  Avork  again, 
thanks  to  good  nursing.  From  these  and  other  causes 
incidental  to  a  state  of  Avar  along  an  extended  and 
unprotected  frontier,  the  outpost  at  Pierre  Tricot’s  had 
been  left  as  it  Avere  on  a  desert  island. 

Put  this  delay  could  not  continue  much  longer.  Every 
aA'ailable  man  must  soon  be  needed  for  a  fonvard  march ; 
since  it  was  a  fixed  idea  among  the  soldiers,  and  one 
insisted  upon  at  the  visit  of  every  officer  to  the  outpost, 
that  in  the  coming  spring  the  tide  of  battle  would  roll 
northwards.  Certainly  the  roads  were  still  bad,  and  the 
mud-holes  in  some  places  near  impassable  for  country 
Avaggons ;  but  the  sun  Avas  shining  brightly,  and  it 
Avas  positively  hot  on  the  southern  side  of  the  home¬ 
stead. 

This  Avas  evident  from  the  fact  that  tAvo  chairs  Avere 
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standing  in  the  open,  as  if  some  one  thought  the  air  was 
halmy  enough  for  an  out-of-door  tete-a-tete. 

It  was  evident,  too,  because  Yaurien,  who  was  busily 
engaged  hard  by,  sawing  and  splitting  wood,  paused  in 
his  work,  took  off  his  waistcoat,  and  threw  it  carefully 
on  one  of  the  chairs. 

The  surly  Frenchman  was  as  surly  and  evil-looking  as 
ever.  11  is  nature  was  in  no  way  influenced  by  the  genial 
spring-time,  lie  scowled,  and  worked,  and  rested,  and 
grumbled,  and  worked  again,  but  without  interest  in  his 
labour. 

‘  It  is  hot — too  hot !  ’  he  growled  to  himself;  ‘  but  this 
Yaurien  must  work,  ever  work.  There  are  no  silver 
pieces  now,  curses  on  the  bad  fortune  that  said,  “  Go,  hide 
the  moneys  in  the  wood.”  ’  Then  he  raised  his  axe,  and 
split  a  sawn  log  of  wood  viciously,  as  if  he  were  doing 
bodily  harm  to  an  enemy,  and  his  thoughts  ran  into  a 
different  channel,  as  he  vented  his  spite  on  the  wood. 

‘  But  the  time  goes  on,  and  this  Yaurien  is  innocent  still, 
and  there  shall  be  a  rope  for  that  Solomon — a  rope  !  ha  ! 
ha  !  It  is  better  to  cut  wood  ;  ’  and,  with  such  thoughts 
running  riot  in  his  brain,  the  Frenchman  set  to  work 
piling  the  split  logs,  ready  for  household  use,  in  the  rear 
of  the  farmhouse. 

Old  Pierre  Tricot  was  sunning  himself,  and  leaning, 
pipe  in  mouth,  against  the  rails  of  the  snake  fence  that 
marked  his  patch  of  maize.  So  absorbed  was  he  in  a 
calculation  as  to  how  many  logs  it  would  take  to  form  a 
practicable  corduroy  road  over  that  muddy  hollow  yonder 
in  the  road  through  the  bush,  that  he  did  not  notice 
Corporal  Firebrace  approaching,  in  company  with  a  strange 
scout. 
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‘News!  news,  Fierre  Tricot !’  cried  the  corporal, 
waving  a  despatch  he  had  just  received  from  Fort 
Prescott. 

‘Good!’  answered  the  farmer.  ‘I’ve  expected  as  much 
these  many  days  past.  I’m  glad  my  words  have  come 
true.  Put  what  may  the  news  be,  corporal  1  ’ 

‘  My  despatch  says  that  Colonel  Moncton  will  start  for 
your  homestead  immediately  on  his  return  to  Fort 
I’rescott.  lie  may  indeed  be  here,  so  I  am  informed,  as 
soon  as  this  letter.’ 

‘  What  !  to-day  1  I  must  bustle  home  then,  and  get 
things  ready,  or  I  shall  have  to  answer  for  it  to  the  dame.’ 

‘  Possibly  to-day,’  answered  the  corporal.  ‘  You  see 
this  good  fellow,  the  scout,  did  not  come  direct  here.  He 
had  orders  and  despatches  for  other  outposts,  and  took 
this  in  his  route  to  the  far  side  of  the  frontier.  There  are 
stirring  times  coming,  Master  Tricot ;  and  the  Frenchmen 
will  be  the  other  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  before  your 
maize  ripens.  Thank  Providence  !  there’s  none  of  us 
can  talk  French.  One  Englishman  is  better  than  three 
Frenchmen,  but  when  he  can  talk  their  lingo,  matters  are 
pretty  well  equal.’ 

‘  There  has  been  great  delay,  corporal,’  continued 
Tricot,  reverting  to  the  case  most  interesting  to  himself, — 
‘  three  months  of  suspense.  Put  these  times  are  against 
justice,  as  against  everything  else.’ 

‘  A  case  of  drum-head  court-martial,  I  reckon,’ replied 
the  corporal.  ‘  Poor  Lobb  !  he  was  a  regular  country  lad, 
and  a  bit  stupid,  but  I  never  thought  any  harm  of  him.’ 

‘  The  case  is  clear  enough  to  me,’  persisted  the  farmer. 
‘  Put  where  can  he  have  hidden  the  silver  pieces!’ 

‘  There  the  evidence  fails.  It’s  a  very  curious  story, 
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blaster  Tricot)  and,  tiro  more  I  think  of  it,  tire  more 
puzzled  I  am.  Lobb  was  drunk  that  niglrt ;  too  drunk, 

I  should  have  thought,  to  do  any  harm,  even  if  he  had 
intended  it.  Still  ’ — 

‘  Ay,  but  how  came  his  clothes  wot,  when  no  one  else 
left  the  room  1  ’ 

‘  I  could  swear  to  that,  Master  Tricot,’  said  the  corporal, 
with  decision. 

But  these  details  had  been  canvassed  so  often  that  he 
thought  it  wiser  to  change  the  subject,  and  continued, 

‘  Ma’msello  Babette  keeps  up  her  spirits  wonderfully.’ 

‘  Women  are  obstinate  creatures,’ said  the  farmer,  never 
thinking  that,  if  his  daughter  were  really  obstinate,  she 
might  have  inherited  that  quality  from  himself. 

‘I  hope,’  answered  the  corporal,  ‘if  ever  I  get  a  wife, 
she  may  be  as  obstinate  as  Ma’msello  when  I  get  into 
trouble.  After  all,  Master  Tricot,  a  woman  is  not  a  bad 
ally.’ 

‘But  facts  are  stubborn  things,  corporal,’  said  tho 
farmer,  reverting  to  the  crime. 

And  this  brought  them  back  to  tho  homestead,  where 
there  was  much  for  each  of  them  to  do.  Tho  corporal  had 
to  see  to  his  men ;  Tricot  had  to  worry  tho  dame  into  a 
fever  of  domestic  bustle;  and  the  scout  had  to  fortify 
himself  with  a  hearty  meal  and  plenty  of  the  farmer’s 
strong  ale  before  starting  on  his  farther  journey. 

And  now  the  reason  of  the  two  chairs  having  been  set 
out  of  doors  in  the  spring  sunshine  was  made  plain.  The 
figure  of  a  young  man,  with  a  very  pale  face,  and  who 
walked  with  difficulty,  appeared  in  the  doorway.  Help¬ 
ing  himself  along  by  means  of  a  stick  and  the  support  of 
Babette’s  arm,  he  tottered  to  one  of  the  chairs,  and  sank 
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into  it  as  if  Ms  walk  of  those  few  paces  had  been  a  tax  on 
his  wasted  strength. 

The  young  man  was  Lieutenant  Eaglethorpe. 

‘  Mother  says  it’s  quite  warm  enough  to-day  for  an 
invalid.  I  am  your  doctor,  you  know,  Mister,  and  my 
word  is  law.’ 

‘I  am  almost  sorry,’  answered  the  officer,  who,  for  all 
his  weakness,  appeared  placidly  contented  with  his  treat¬ 
ment,  ‘that  I  am  getting  strong;  for  strength  means 
giving  up  my  excellent  physician.  It  is  pleasant  to  be 
taken  care  of,  and — beef-tea  and  bandages  ! — I  don’t 
intend  to  hurry  my  convalescence.’ 

‘  Then  you’ll  do  everything  I  tell  you?’ 

‘  Certainly,  Mademoiselle ;  you  are  my  commanding 
officer.’ 

‘  Then  sit  still — you  must  not  attempt  to  walk,  your 
first  day  out.  I  don’t  think  you  ought  even  to  talk.’ 

‘  I  shall  be  mutinous,  if  you  insist.’ 

‘  Then  I  shall  send  you  back  to  bed.’ 

‘  Please,  what  may  I  do,  then  ?  ’ 

‘Enjoy  the  fresh  air.  You  would  never  have  thought 
what  a  beautiful  place  this  is  in  spring,  from  what  you 
saw  of  it  in  your  winter  visits,  would  you  ?  ’ 

‘  Indeed  no,  Mademoiselle.  Your  winter  is  like  a  care¬ 
ful  housekeeper,  who  puts  covers  on  all  the  best  furniture 
when  the  family  is  out  of  town.  How  fresh  evcrytMng 
looks  now  the  spring  has  come  back  !  ’ 

‘  When  all  our  beauties  were  snowed  up,  it  reminded 
mo  of  you  soldiers  wrapped  up  in  your  furs  and  big  coats. 
No  one  could  guess  what  bright  red  coats  and  gold  lace 
were  underneath.’ 

‘Am  I  well  enough,’  asked  the  young  lieutenant, 
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smiling,  ‘  to  make  my  commanding  officer  a  bow  for  that 
very  pretty  compliment  ?  But  I  forgot,  I  am  forbidden  to 
talk.’ 

‘  Yes,’  said  Babette;  ‘  and  commanded  to  sit  still,  which 
you  are  not  doing.’ 

‘  So  I  will,’  answered  the  lieutenant,  who  had  been 
fidgeting  in  his  chair  as  if  there  were  lumps  in  the 
cushion.  ‘  But  what  am  I  sitting  on  ?  ’ 

‘  That’s  Yaurion’s  waistcoat,’  said  Babette,  as  the  officer 
pulled  from  under  him  that  somewhat  dilapidated  garment, 
and  threw  it  aside. 

‘Yauricn  1  the  surly  Frenchman?’  asked  the  lieu¬ 
tenant,  with  indifference. 

Babette  picked  up  the  waistcoat,  and  looked  at  it  with 
a  strange  interest. 

‘  Yes  ;  he  has  lost  a  button,  I  see.’ 

‘  Surely  my  commanding  officer  is  not  interested  in 
“  Irregulars”  like  Yauricn  ?’ 

‘  Indeed  she  is,’  answered  the  girl,  so  excitedly  as  to 
cause  infinite  wonder  to  the  invalid, — ‘  in  everything  that 
concerns  him.’ 

‘  Even  to  his  buttons!’  laughed  the  lieutenant.  ‘  Well, 
I  won’t  bo  jealous.’ 

Babette  continued  almost  hysterically,  ‘Oh,  I’m  so 
much  obliged  to  you  !  1  like  to  be  useful ;  and  I  have 

a  button  that  just  matches  the  others.  How  good  of  you 
to  get  it  for  me  !  ’ 

‘  Mademoiselle  is  pleased  to  be  mysterious.  IIow  did 
I  get  it  for  you  ?  ’ 

Babette  still  held  the  waistcoat,  and  struggled  with  her 
excitement,  which  made  a  great  lump  grow  in  her  throat, 
and  rendered  her  speechless. 
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The  young  officer  looked  at  the  girl  in  utter  bewilder¬ 
ment  ;  from  Babette  he  looked  at  the  waistcoat ;  but  that 
thing  of  shreds  and  patches  told  him  nothing.  And  why, 
in  the  name  of  all  that’s  wonderful,  should  a  girl  go  into 
hysterics  about  a  button  1 

‘  It  seems  your  turn  to  be  ill  now,  he  said. 

Babette  suddenly  seated  herself  in  the  vacant  chair  by 
his  side,  with  the  waistcoat  in  her  lap,  and,  laying  a 
trembling  hand  on  the  officer’s  arm,  questioned-  him 
abruptly. 

‘  Tell  me  all  you  can  remember  about  that  night.’ 

‘  But  I  thought  I  was  not  to  talk  1  ’ 

‘  You  must  answer  your  doctor’s  questions,  of  course.’ 

‘  About  that  night,  wffien  I  disappointed  my  friends  by 
not  being  killed  outright  V 

The  lieutenant  was  inclined  to  treat  the  matter  lightly  ; 
but  Babette’s  manner  was  so  earnest  that  he  began  to 
think  there  must  be  some  reason  in  her  questioning. 

‘  Yes,  yes  ;  tell  me  all,’  she  entreated. 

‘  I  remember,’  answered  the  officer,  ‘  driving  away  after 
a  very  excellent  supper,  and  suddenly  I  felt  a  numbness 
over  all  my  senses,  and  I  could  remember  nothing  more. 
In  another  moment  I  was  conscious  of  being  forcibly 
dragged  out  of  the  sleigh.  Somehow  the  violence  brought 
me  back  to  myself.  I  remember  a  sound  of  the  horses 
plunging.  I  drew  my  sword,  and  when  the  rascal  rushed 
at  me,  I  made  a  cut  at  him,  and — splints  and  bandages  ! — 
I  fancy  I  did  more  than  cut  the  air.  Then  I  was  dragged 
again,  and  I  tore  at  the  rascal’s  coat,  and  clutched  him  as 
he  seized  my  bag  of  silver  pieces.  Then  all  was  blank 
till  I  woke  up  in  your  good  father’s  homestead,  as  from  an 
ugly  dream.’ 
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Babette  had  followed  tlie  narrative  with  an  increasing 
excitability. 

‘You  cut  at  him  with  your  sword  1 "  (Then  a  burst  of 
hysterical  laughter.)  ‘  You  clutched  at  him  ]  But  you 
did  not  see  the  man  who  attacked  you "  ’ 

The  lieutenant  had  no  knowdedge  of  how  to  treat  a 
hysterical  girl,  and  so  determined  to  avoid  any  serious¬ 
ness  of  manner  as  far  as  possible,  lie  answered  her  in 
his  habitually  light  and  offhand  fashion.  ‘Egad  no, 
Mademoiselle !  for — backbones  and  bullet-holes ! — an  ounce 
of  lead  through  your  shoulder  is  not  the  thing  to  sharpen 
one’s  eyesight.’ 

Happily  Babette  had  recovered  her  presence  of  mind 
now,  and  the  officer  felt  much  more  at  his  ease  in 
consequence. 

‘How,  do  you  believe  the  prisoner  guilty ]’  she 
asked. 

‘  The  evidence  is  against  him,  as  far  as  I  know.’ 

‘  How  stupid  you  men  are  !  ’  said  the  girl,  who  resumed 
her  thorough  examination  of  the  ragged  waistcoat,  turning 
it  round,  and  holding  it  up  to  the  light,  as  if  she  could 
read  some  unknown  language  in  the  darns  and  patches. 

It  happened  that  at  this  moment  the  prisoner  looked 
out  from  an  up-stairs  window,  and  the  sight  of  this  tete-a- 
tete  was  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  him.  So  he  coughed, 
as  a  hint  to  Babette.  ‘  lie’s  making  love  to  her,  and  she’s 
encouraging  him,’  thought  Solomon.  ‘  She  is  actually 
hiding  her  face  behind  that  old  waistcoat !  And  yet  she’s 
always  telling  me  that  I’m  all  right.’ 

‘  Ahem  !  ’  coughed  the  prisoner. 

Babette  heard  the  cough,  but  did  not  look  up. 

‘  There’s  the  prisoner  actually  jealous  of  us,’  she  said, 
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‘  and  when  I’m  doing  my  best  to  serve  him.  Men  are 
very  silly,  an’t  they  1  ’ 

‘  I  must  not  contradict  my  commanding  officer,’  replied 
the  lieutenant. 

‘  My  father,’  continued  the  girl,  ‘  says  that  Solomon  is 
guilty — my  mother  agrees  with  father — the  corporal  is  of 
the  same  opinion — and  the  private  soldiers  take  his  view 
of  the  case,  just  as  they  wear  the  same  uniform,  and,  when 
lie  says  “Guilty,”  they  take  the  word  from  him  as  if  he 
said,  “Eyes  right!”  But  your  eyes  happen  to  be  all 
wrong.’ 

‘  Murder  and  mystery  !  ’  exclaimed  the  officer.  *  "What 
do  you  mean,  Mademoiselle  ?  ’ 

‘I  mean,’  answered  Labette,  ‘that  all  your  heads  are 
not  worth — a  button  /  ’ 

This  she  said  with  a  partial  recurrence  of  her  hysterical 
laugh,  and  throwing  aside  the  waistcoat ;  but  in  a  moment 
she  had  recovered  herself,  and  smiled  at  the  puzzled 
expression  of  the  lieutenant. 

‘Your  riddle  is  too  difficult  for  me,  Mademoiselle.  I 
give  it  up.’ 

‘d3ut  I  never  give  anything  up,’  said  Babette.  ‘  Ah, 
here  comes  Yaurien.’ 

The  surly  Frenchman  lounged  towards  them. 

‘  Mademoiselle,  my  waistcoat.’ 

‘  Here  it  is.  I  see  you  have  lost  a  button.  I’ll  try  and 
find  one  to  match  for  you  by-and-by.’ 

She  spoke  softly,  but  looked  straight  into  Vaurien’s 
eyes.  lie  avoided  her  gaze. 

‘  It  matters  not,  Mademoiselle,’  he  growled,  as  he  put 
on  his  waistcoat  and  lounged  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
wood-stack. 
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The  dame  appeared  at  the  house  door. 

‘  Mister  Lieutenant,’  she  said,  ‘  your  dinner  is  ready. 
We  are  in  a  hit  of  a  bustle  this  morning,  and  it’s  a  trifle 
early ;  but  you’ll  come  in,  sir,  I  trust.’ 

‘  Thanhs,  dame ;  but  I  am  in  the  hands  of  my  doctor. 
Am  I  to  go,  Mademoiselle  1  ’ 

‘  Of  course  you  are.  You  mustn’t  talk  any  more  for  the 
present.  You  must  busy  yourself  in  getting  stronger ;  so  I 
prescribe  dinner  at  once.’ 

She  assisted  the  lieutenant  to  rise,  and  gave  him  her 
arm  to  the  door,  where  her  mother  took  her  place.  She 
was  about  to  follow  them  in  when  Solomon,  from  the 
window  above,  called  to  her  in  a  loud  whisper, — - 

‘  Hi !  Babette  !  ’ 

The  girl  stepped  hack  and  looked  up,  smiling  at  the 
prisoner. 

‘  Well,  Solomon  1  ’ 

*  There’s  nobody  about,  so  I  must  speak  to  you. 
Babette,  what  do  you  mean  by  this  behaviour  1  ’ 

‘  Oh,  you  silly  Solomon  !  ’ 

‘  Am  I,  indeed  ?  Didn’t  I  see  you  with  my  own  eyes 
pretending  to  nurse  the  lieutenant  and  playing  at  being 
his  doctor,  and  forgetting  all  about  me  1  You’ll  be  happy, 
won’t  you,  when  I  am  hanged?’ 

‘  Nonsense  about  hanging!  You’re  all  right,  Solomon.’ 

‘  All  right,  eh  1  Is  it  all  right  to  look  out  of  one’s 
prison  window  and  see  you  deliberately  inviting  somebody 
to  step  into  my  shoes  1  You  might  have  waited  till  my 
shoes  were  at  liberty.’ 

‘  I  tell  you  again  it’s  all  right,’  persisted  Babette. 

‘Ay,  so  you  say,’  retorted  Solomon.  ‘But  they  must 
hang  me  for  the  sake  of  backing  up  their  opinion.’ 
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*  If  I  liave  somebody  to  take  your  place1!’  suggested 
the  girl. 

‘  That’s  just  what  I  complain  of,’  answered  the  prisoner, 
misunderstanding  her  suggestion.  ‘  You  have  got  some¬ 
body  to  take  my  place.’ 

‘  Why  on  earth  were  you  christened  Solomon,  I  won¬ 
der  1  ’  laughed  Babette. 

‘  I  don’t  see  the  joke,  Ma’mselle,’  was  the  dogged 
reply.  1  I’ll  be  hanged,  if  I  do.’ 

‘  You’d  be  hanged  if  /  didn’t.  Nobody  sees  the  joke 
but  myself.  I  shall  tell  you  all  by-and-by.  Can’t  you 
trust  me,  Solomon  1  ’ 

‘Not  when  there  are  young  officers  about,  looking  pale 
and  interesting.  Confound  it !  why  ain’t  I  pale  and 
interesting'!  Nobody  will  care  about  me  till  I  am  com¬ 
fortably  hanged.  Then  they’ll  write  songs  about  me,  and 
the  corporal  will  be  quite  a  hero  on  the  strength  of  having 
served  in  the  same  company  with  that  atrocious  criminal, 
Lobb.  Go  on,  Babette.  Don’t  mind  me.’ 

A^aurien  had  heard  the  voice  from  the  window,  and,  being 
always  suspicious  of  Babette,  sneaked  round  the  house 
to  within  earshot,  and  hid  himself  behind  the  water-butt, 
where  he  could  not  be  seen  from  above. 

‘  I’ve  got  good  evidence,  Solomon,’  continued  Babette, 
coming  close  beneath  the  window,  and  throwing  a  whisper 
up  at  her  lover. 

‘  Who  is  it,  Babette  1  ’  asked  the  prisoner,  letting  his 
whisper  drop. 

‘  Two  of  them,  Solomon.  They’re  in  my  pocket.’ 

The  prisoner  could  form  no  idea  of  an  evidence 
except  a  human  being  who  could  prove  something  on 
oath;  so  he  fancied  the  girl  was  laughing  at  him,  and 
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became  as  angry  as  liis  habitual  good  nature  would 
permit. 

‘  A  new  lover  in  your  eye  and  two  evidences  in  your 
pocket !  Don’t  tease  me  any  more,  Babette,  or  I  shall 
throw  myself  out  of  window,  and  that’s  almost  as  bad  as 
throwing  myself  on  the  mercy  of  a  court-martial.’ 

‘Nonsense  about  courts-martial!  I’ll  settle  the  busi¬ 
ness,  I  tell  you.  Hush  !  ’ 

Here  her  voice  was  lowered  again,  and  she  tossed  a 
little  whisper  up  into  the  air. 

‘  I  know  who  fired  the  shot.’ 

There  were  quick  ears  behind  the  water-butt,  and 
V aurien  sat  crouching  and  listening  like  a  hunted  animaL 

‘The  deuce  you  do,  Babette!’  said  Solomon ;  ‘you 
must  be  a  witch.’ 

‘  I’ll  prove  it  by-and-by,’  continued  the  girL  ‘  Do  you 
trust  mo  now  1  ’ 

1  Stay  out  there  then,  where  I  can  see  you.  No  more 
playing  at  doctors,  or  feeling  young  officers’  pulses.  I 
can’t  stand  that.  Ilulloh  !  there’s  the  corporal  calling  me. 
Remember,  I’ve  got  my  eye  on  you.  Coming,  corporal, 
coming.’  And  Solomon  disappeared. 

Babette  had  been  unable  to  control  herself  from  saying 
this  much.  But  within  the  last  half-hour  she  had  learned 
more  than  the  last  three  months  had  told  her.  She  felt 
hysterical  again  now,  and  sat  down  for  a  while  till  her 
nerves  were  steady  enough  to  allow  her  to  go  into  the 
house  again  without  exciting  remark.  Poor  Solomon ! 
she  thought,  what  a  stupid  fellow  it  is  !  But  he  was  safe 
enough  now.  She  could  save  him.  She  had  two  links 
in  the  chain,  which  was  strong  enough  to  bind  the  real 
assassin. 
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It  the  time  to  speak  would  only  come !  Every  day 
lately  she  had  thought  it  would  be  to-morrow,  but  the 
weary  days  had  grown  to  weeks,  and  the  to-morrow  had 
not  yet  come.  "When  would  it  bo  to-day  ? 

By  degrees  she  calmed  herself,  and,  feeling  that  her 
presence  must  be  required  about  the  house,  she  slowly 
rose. 

As  she  moved  to  go  in,  she  was  sensible  of  a  shadow 
thrown  across  her  path,  the  shadow  of  a  man. 

She  stood  still,  and,  turning  her  head,  saw  Vaurien. 

The  Frenchman  came  up  to  her  cringingly,  and  edged 
himself,  as  he  spoke,  between  the  girl  and  the  doorway. 

‘  Mademoiselle  ’ — 

‘What  is  it,  Vaurien?  I  did  not  see  you.  You 
frightened  me.’ 

1 1  would  a  little  word  with  Mademoiselle.’ 

‘  Not  now,  Vaurien.  Go  to  my  father.’ 

Vaurien’s  manner  changed,  lie  scowled  at  her  menac¬ 

ingly- 

With  the  sense  of  danger  all  Babctto’s  courage  came 
back  to  her,  and  she  looked  at  him  unflinchingly. 

‘  Master  Tricot,’  continued  the  Frenchman,  ‘  is  not  in 
the  house.  The  soldiers  are  abroad.  Monsieur  Solomon, 
he  is  prisoner.  Monsieur  the  lieutenant,  he  sleeps,  lie 
has  chosen  his  time  well,  Mademoiselle,  has  this  Vaurien.’ 

‘  I  do  not  understand  you.’ 

‘Pardon,  Mademoiselle.  He  has  ears,  this  Vaurien. 
You  say  you  will  prove  the  shot  by  two  evidence.  Is  it 
not  so,  morbleu  ?  ’ 

‘  I  can  prove  it,’  answered  Babette,  with  quiet  decision. 

‘  Mademoiselle  will  permit  that  I  see  the  two  evidence  ?' 

Babette  stood  her  ground. 
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4  Vaurien  demands  this  of  Mademoiselle. 

4  Demands  1  ’  asked  the  girl,  making  a  step  towards  the 
door.  Vaurien  intercepted  her  again. 

4  Ah,  morbleu  !’  he  hissed  between  his  teeth ;  4 demands  l 
Mademoiselle  understands  now,  is  it  not!’ 

Babette  looked  round  as  if  for  help,  but  stood  firm. 
The  muscles  of  Vaurien’s  right  hand  were  feeling  con¬ 
vulsively  for  something  hidden  in  his  breast. 

‘One  cry,  and  Vaurien  has  the  true  evidence  without 
the  trouble  to  demand.' 

Ilis  right  hand  came  from  his  breast  now,  and  a  knife 
flashed  in  the  sunshine. 

4  It  speaks  good  English,  this  knife,  eh  1  ’  he  continued, 
with  a  cruel  look  in  his  eyes ;  4  Mademoiselle,  that  knows 
so  much,  will  listen,  is  it  not?' 

4  You  have  attempted  one  murder’ — ■ 

4  Morbleu  !  Mademoiselle  would  make  two  deaths  ?— < 
Look!  I  count  three  .  .  .  there  is  not  time  to  wait  .  .  . 
One!  .  .  .  [Mademoiselle  speaks  not?  .  .  .  Two!  .  .  . 
one  little  prayer,  [Mademoiselle?  .  .  .  Three!’ 

‘Murderer!’  cried  Babette,  as  Vaurien  sprang  at  her 
like  a  wild  beast.  The  girl  fell  at  his  feet.  He  held  her 
with  his  left  hand,  and  his  right  hand  was  raised  above 
his  head  with  a  lightning  flash  of  steel  .  .  .  Crack!  a 
rifle  spoke  from  the  bush  hard  by — an  oath  and  a  cry  of 
pain — the  uplifted  arm  dropped  helplessly,  and  the  knife 
fell  harmless  on  the  ground. 

When  Vaurien  looked  up,  the  two  scouts,  Long  John 
and  [Marmot,  confronted  him. 

4 1  only  winged  our  bird,  [Marmot,’  said  Long  John; 

4  wo  mustn’t  cheat  the  gallows.’ 

4  Here’s  another  merry  meeting,  my  friend,’  said 
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Marmot.  ‘But  you  don’t  seem  to  have  mended  your 
ways.  Y  e  always  drop  in  when  you’ve  a  job  on  hand.’ 

\  aurien  growled  curses  at  them. 

‘  I  daresay  your  arm  is  a  bit  painful,’  said  the  younger 
scout,  coolly  re-loading  his  rifle.  ‘  But  if  we  had  not  a 
good  reason  for  improving  our  acquaintance  with  you,  I 
reckon  I  should  put  you  past  swearing.’ 

As  it  is,  said  Marmot,  ‘  you  may  find  your  arm  ache 
a  bit,  when  you  carry  your  next  savings  to  the  bank — 
ha!  ha!’  And  the  two  scouts  were  mightily  amused  at 
the  abject  terror  of  the  Frenchman. 

‘  We’ll  stick  to  you  now,’  laughed  Long  John.  ‘  Good 
friend  of  the  English  !  ha  !  ha  !  ’ 

‘  See,  John,’  said  Marmot,  ‘  how  lie’s  looking  round.  I 
reckon  he  wants  to  choose  his  own  tree.  There’s  plenty 
of  choice  about  here,  and  good  strong  limbs  on  them. 
Wait  till  the  colonel  comes,  my  friend.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  we’ll  keep  a  tight  hold  of  you.’ 

Accordingly  Yaurien’s  arms  were  bound  with  a  rope, 
and  Marmot  held  the  loose  end  as  if  he  were  showing  off 
a  dancing  bear  to  village  yokels. 

The  sound  of  the  shot  brought  Pierre  Tricot  and  all  his 
household  running  to  that  side  of  the  farm-house.  The 
dame  was  the  first  to  arrive ;  and  she  occupied  herself  at 
once  with  her  daughter,  who  had  fainted;  nor  did  she 
even  hear  the  story  of  the  scouts’  opportune  arrival  until 
Bubette  opened  her  eyes,  and  could  be  lifted  on  to  a 
chair. 

‘  To  whom  are  wo  indebted  for  saving  our  Babette  1  ’ 
she  asked,  after  the  broad  facts  of  the  case  had  been  told. 

‘  Welcome,  sirs,  whatever  your  errand  may  bo.’ 

‘  We  are  two  scouts  from  Fort  Prescott,  dame,’ answered 
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Long  John.  ‘Colonel  Moncton,  as  you  may  have  heard, 
is  on  his  way  to  the  farm,  and  we  came  on  ahead  to  see 
there  were  no  skulkers  about.’ 

‘And  arrived,’  added  Marmot,  ‘in  the  very  nick  of 
time.  We  found  an  old  friend  !  ’ 

‘You  knew  that  Vaurien  before  1  ’  asked  the  dame. 

‘Met  him  in  the  woods,’  continued  the  scout,  ‘last 
Hew  Year’s  Day.  lie  hasn’t  forgotten  us,  dame,  and 
won’t  forget  us  now,  whatever  happens,  with  Long  John’s 
keepsake  about  him.  Stand  up,  you  scowling  villain  !■’ 

At  this  juncture  Tricot  and  the  corporal  joined  the 
group,  and  the  story  had  to  he  repeated.  But  Long 
John  prevented  any  further  discussion  for  the  present  by 
reporting  to  the  farmer  that  the  colonel’s  waggon  was 
stuck  in  the  mud-liole  yonder,  the  very  had  part  of  the 
road  that  had  occupied  old  Tricot’s  thoughts  in  the 
morning. 

So  the  colonel  would  he  at  the  outpost  that  very  day. 
T1  lis  was  welcome  news  to  all ;  and  the  colonel’s  waggon 
must  be  helped  out  of  tho  mud-hole  with  all  possible 
speed.  This  was  the  farmer’s  prompt  decision,  which  was 
carried  out  forthwith  by  the  help  of  willing  hands  and  a 
span  of  oxen. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  inglorious  for  a  colonel  of  King 
Ceorge’s  army,  high  in  command,  with  an  aide-de-camp 
and  a  small  escort,  to  he  worsted  by  a  mud  hole  ;  nor  is  it 
in  accordance  with  the  popular  idea  of  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  a  military  progress  that  two  officers,  with 
gold-laced  hats,  should  he  halted  against  their  will,  and 
compelled  to  stand  over  their  ankles  in  mud,  in  helpless 
contemplation  of  four  obstinately  immoveable  wheels. 
But  these  mud-holes  retain  their  muddiness  till  very  late 
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in  the  spring,  and  persist  in  not  being  dried  up,  though 
the  sun  reminds  them  how  late  it  is  in  the  year,  as  if 
they  were  guests  at  a  convivial  meeting  who  were  enjoy¬ 
ing  themselves  too  much  to  go  homo.  Tricot  had  fought 
with  this  same  mud-hole  on  his  own  account  before  to¬ 
day  ;  and,  knowing  to  a  nicety  its  depth  and  power  of 
tenacity,  headed  the  relieving  party,  and  in  the  end 
escorted  the  colonel  to  the  homestead  in  triumph. 

On  his  arrival  that  officer  was  closeted  with  the  invalid 
lieutenant,  and  heartily  congratulated  him  on  his  con¬ 
valescence  ;  for  when  the  report  of  the  attempted  murder 
had  reached  headquarters,  it  was  believed  that  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  was  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery. 

Colonel  Moncton  would  investigate  the  case  at  once. 
The  prisoner  was  ordered  to  be  marched  into  the  principal 
room  of  the  house,  and  the  evidences  wore  warned  to  be 
in  attendance.  Long  John  had  reported  to  the  colonel’s 
aide-de-camp  that  ho  and  his  fellow  scout  had  made  a 
prisoner  of  Vaurien,  the  farm  servant.  But  Vaurien’s 
name  had  been  reported  as  one  of  the  witnesses  in  the 
case ;  and  now  there  were  two  witnesses  against  him  for 
the  attempted  murder  of  the  old  man’s  daughter.  So  the 
feeling  of  the  household  was  changed  in  favour  of  the 
prisoner,  and  the  dame  admitted  to  Babette  that  now  she 
believed  in  her  daughter’s  hopes. 

‘  Keep  a  good  heart,  child,  and  speak  out,’  she  said. 

‘  That  I  will,  mother.  I  have  waited  months  for  this 
day,  and,  now  that  it  has  come,  I  feel  almost  frightened 
at  my  happiness.’ 

The  court  of  investigation  was  duly  arranged.  Colonel 
Moncton  sat  at  the  end  of  the  table  which  was  used  for 
supper  on  the  memorable  New  Year’s  Eve.  Lieutenant 
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Eagletliorpe  sat  in  tlic  dame  s  arm-cliair  at  the  colonel  s 
right  hand.  The  aide-de-camp  stood  on  the  other  side,  a 
little  to  the  rear ;  and  the  escort  were  formed  up  against 


the  wall  behind.  Somewhat  apart  stood  old  Pierre  Tricot, 
reasoning  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  new  turn  of  affairs 
since  the  arrest  of  Vaurien,  hut  still  unconvinced*  Py 
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his  side  stood  the  dame,  and  Babette  clinging  to  her. 
Long  John  leaned  on  his  rifle,  waiting  for  his  turn  to 
speak ;  and  Marmot,  still  holding  the  loose  end  of  the 
cord  by  which  Vaurien  was  bound,  kept  his  prisoner  in 
the  background. 

‘Let  the  prisoner  be  marched  in,’  said  Colonel 
Moncton. 

Private  Lobb  was  brought  in,  and  stood  in  his  uniform, 
but  without  his  belts,  and  bareheaded,  between  •  two  of 
his  comrades  with  fixed  bayonets,  at  the  end  of  the  table 
opposite  to  the  colonel. 

The  colonel  spoke.  ‘Number  1001,  Private  Solomon 
Lobb,  you  are  charged  with  an  attempt  to  murder  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Eaglethorpe,  on  the  night  of  New  Year’s  Eve  last. 
Are  you  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of  the  crime  laid  to  your 
charge  1  ’ 

‘Not  guilty,’ answered  Solomon,  with  a  glance  in  the 
direction  of  Babette. 

The  colonel  continued :  ‘  The  evidences  that  speak  to 
the  fact  are, — First,  Lieutenant  Eaglethorpe,  who  was 
grievously  wounded  by  some  person  unrecognised  by 
him,  and  who  remembers  a  struggle  in  which  he  received 
further  hurt.  Second,  Mademoiselle  Babette  Tricot,  who 
heard  the  shot  fired,  and  found  that  at  that  precise  time 
you  were  absent  from  your  comrades.  Third,  one  Vaurien, 
a  farm  servant,  who  called  attention  to  the  wet  state  of 
your  clothes  on  that  evening,  when  you  had  no  reason  for 
being  out ;  and  who  further,  at  the  time  of  the  finding  of 
Lieutenant  Eaglethorpe,  then  supposed  to  be  dead,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  you  alone  pointed  out  the  spot 
of  the  attempted  murder,  when  the  trail  had  been  lost. 
Fourth,  Corporal  John  Firebrace  of  your  regiment,  who 
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found  your  firelock  to  have  Leen  recently  discharged, 
without  orders,  no  other  person  having  left  the  room  to 
his  knowledge.  And,  finally,  the  united  evidence  of 
Master  Pierre  Tricot,  Corporal  John  Firebrace,  and  your 
three  comrades  at  this  outpost,  who  speak  to  the  finding 
of  the  wounded  officer.’ 

This  necessary  recapitulation  of  the  evidence  seemed 
intolerably  long  to  Babette  ;  but  the  matter  had  to  be 
looked  into  with  all  the  regulated  precision  of  the  service. 

‘  The  witnesses  are  all  present  1  ’  asked  the  colonel. 

‘  All  present,  sir,’  answered  the  aide-de-camp. 

‘  The  witnesses  will  all  retire,  except  the  first  witness, 
Lieutenant  Eaglethorpe.’ 

Babette,  the  dame,  Pierre  Tricot,  the  corporal,  and 
Long  John  left  the  room ;  hut  Marmot  remained  with  his 
prisoner,  still  in  the  background. 

The  lieutenant  then  gave  his  evidence,  which  was  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  his  narrative  to  Babette,  as  told  a 
few  pages  back. 

‘  Second  evidence,’  called  the  colonel.  ‘  Mademoiselle 
Babette  Tricot.’ 

‘  Here,  sir,’  said  the  girl,  as  she  was  ushered  in  by  the 
aide-de-camp. 

‘  You  have  heard  the  charge  read.  What  do  you  know 
of  the  matter,  Mademoiselle'!’ 

Babette  answered  firmly,  1  It  will  not  be  necessary, 
colonel,  to  call  any  further  witnesses.  I  can  prove  the 
attempted  murder  and  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner 
myself.’ 

The  colonol  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  looked  at  the 
girl  with  an  expression  of  the  utmost  surprise. 

‘  Mademoiselle,’  he  said,  after  a  pause,  ‘  you  can  prove 
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the  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  and,  as  I  understand,  you  can 
fix  the  guilt  on  another,  and  yet  you  have  not  spoken, 
though  much  time  has  elapsed  since  the  night  of  the 
crime  1  ’ 

‘ Colonel,’  answered  Labette,  ‘my  complete  knowledge 
only  came  to  me  this  very  morning ;  and,  as  the  prisoner 
has  been  wrongfully  accused  before  his  comrades,  I  waited 
for  your  coming,  that  his  innocence  might  be  made  as 
public  as  his  accusation.’ 

‘  Proceed,  Mademoiselle,’  said  the  colonel. 

1  Let  mo  ask  this  favour,  colonel,  that  all  the  other 
witnesses,  whose  evidence  will  not  now  be  required,  may 
be  allowed  to  hear  me.’ 

The  colonel  bowed  assent,  and  motioned  to  his  aide-de- 
camp.  The  other  witnesses  returned. 

‘I  did  not  hear  the  evidence  of  Lieutenant  Eaglethorpe,’ 
continued  Labette,  ‘but  may  I  bo  allowed  to  ask  two 
questions  1  ’ 

‘I  am  afraid,  Mademoiselle,  this  is  irregular.  It  is  for 
me  to  ask  questions,  or  for  the  prisoner  to  ask,  if  he  so 
desires  it.’ 

‘  Pardon  me,  colonel.  I  was  only  about  to  ask  the  two 
questions  on  a  matter  which  is  within  the  knowledge  of 
all  hero.  To  make  my  evidence  clear,  I  will  presume, 
then,  that  Lieutenant  Eaglethorpe  has  stated  that  he  used 
his  sword,  and  that  ho  struggled  with  the  man  who 
seized  him.’ 

‘  He  has  said  so,  certainly,’  answered  the  colonel. 

Pierre  Tricot  was  completely  staggered  by  his  daughter’s 
manner;  and  there  was  a  general  hush  of  expectancy  in 
the  room  as  she  proceeded  with  her  evidence. 

‘I  produce  this  button.  You  see,  colonel,  there  is  a 
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particle  of  stuff  attached  to  it,  showing  that  the  button  has 
been  evidently  torn  olf  with  violence.  I  picked  up  this 
button  in  the  lieutenant’s  sleigh,  when  the  horses  brought 
it  hack  empty  to  the  farm.  Will  you  order  Yaurien  to 
stand  forward  2  ’ 

‘Let  the  man  Yaurien  stand  forward,’  said  Colonel 
Moncton. 

The  rascally  Frenchman  was  dragged  forward  by  the 
two  scouts.  His  hands  being  held  behind  him,  his  dress 
was  plainly  visible. 

Labette  continued,  1  You  see  a  button  is  missing  from 
that  man’s  waistcoat,  and  that  the  stuff  has  been  torn  1 
I  only  noticed  the  absence  of  this  button  this  morning,  in 
the  presence  of  Lieutenant  Eaglethorpe.’ 

The  lieutenant  bowed  acquiescence. 

‘  This  button  matches  the  other  buttons,  and  the  piece 
of  stuff  attached  to  it  will  he  found  to  match  the  tear 
exactly.’ 

‘  She  lies  !  ’  growled  Yaurien,  straggling.  ‘  It  is  not  so. 

In  a  moment  the  Frenchman  was  un pinioned,  his  waist¬ 
coat  taken  off,  and  placed  in  front  of  the  colonel,  who 
compared  the  stuff  with  the  torn  fragment  on  the  button 
produced  by  Labette. 

‘  They  correspond  exactly,’  said  the  colonel,  pointing 
out  the  identity  to  the  lieutenant  and  to  his  aide-de-camp. 

The  prisoner  maintained  a  respectful  gravity  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  and  a  buzz  of  astonishment  from  every 
one  present  almost  made  the  girl  inaudible  as  she  con¬ 
tinued  : — ‘  I  produce  this  glove.  A  common  glove  such 
as  is  worn  in  these  parts  by  farm  servants.  I  picked  it 
up  from  the  snow  when  the  soldiers  were  digging  for  the 
body  of  the  lieutenant.  You  see,  colonel,  there  is  a  cut 
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across  the  back  of  it,  and  it  has  been  proved  that 
Lieutenant  Eaglethorpe  used  his  sword.  Now  Vauricn 
has  a  scar  on  his  right  hand.  I  saw  the  wound  on  the 
morning  after  the  attempted  murder.’ 

‘Let  the  man  Yaurien  show  his  hand,’  ordered  Colonel 
Moncton. 

Despite  the  struggles  and  twistings  of  the  French 
rascal,  his  hand  was  held  out  by  the  two  scouts  for  the 
colonel’s  inspection.  There  was  a  long  white  seam  across 
it  where  an  old  wound  had  healed,  plainly  to  be  seen 
when  looked  for,  hut  undistinguisliable  from  a  distance 
owing  to  dirt. 

‘Let  the  glove  he  fitted  on  to  his  hand,  colonel,’  asked 
Babette. 

The  colonel  motioned  to  the  scouts,  and  Long  John  and 
Marmot  drew  on  the  glove,  and  forced  Vaurien  to  the 
colonel’s  side.  That  officer  examined  the  relative  positions 
of  cut  and  scar  critically,  and  eager  heads  were  thrust 
forward  all  round  the  table  to  see  the  conclusive  evidence 
with  their  own  eyes. 

‘The  scar,’  said  the  colonel  emphatically,  ‘and  the 
cut  correspond  exactly.  The  same  sword-stroke  both  cut 
the  glove  and  wounded  that  hand  !  ’ 

The  colonel  had  scarcely  ceased  to  speak  when  Marmot 
walked  up  to  the  table,  and,  producing  a  bag  of  money, 
poured  out  a  number  of  silver  pieces. 

This  was  further  evidence,  for  which  not  even  Babette 
had  been  prepared. 

‘I  produce  this  bag  of  money,’  said  Marmot.  ‘My 
comrade  Long  John  and  I  found  it  in  the  possession  of 
this  man  Yaurien  on  the  morning  after  the  attempted 
murder,  lie  was  on  the  point  of  hiding  it  in  the  old 
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block-house  in  the  woods,  and  we  surprised  him  there. 
At  first  we  thought  the  money  lawful  prize,  seeing  tire 
man  was  a  Frenchman;  but,  hearing  afterwards  of  the 
crime,  we  determined  to  give  it  up,  as  it  was  British  coin.’ 

‘  Enough,’  said  Colonel  Moncton.  ‘  The  prisoner  is 
released.’ 

The  escort  unfixed  their  bayonets,  Private  Lobb  put 
on  his  cap,  and  fell  in  with  the  other  soldiers. 

The  colonel  resumed,  ‘  The  man  Yaurien  will  be 
removed  to  Fort  Prescott,  under  charge  of  the  two  scouts, 
Long  J ohn  and  Marmot.  March  off  the  rascal.’ 

Yaurien  was  forced  from  the  room,  the  rope  held  by 
Marmot  seeming  in  the  eyes  of  all  present  to  be  prophetic 
of  his  end. 

‘  The  parade  is  dismissed,’  said  the  colonel,  rising,  and 
shaking  Babette’s  hand  with  fervour. 

‘  Mademoiselle  Babette,’  he  said,  *  your  father  has 
reason  to  be  proud  of  such  a  daughter.  How  can  we  all 
repay  her  1 ’ 

‘  How,  indeed?’  answered  Tricot,  his  eyes  full  of  tears. 

‘  With  all  my  ago  I  have  proved  myself  a  child.  I  have 
wronged  an  innocent  man.  Your  hand,  soldier,’  he  con¬ 
tinued,  grasping  that  of  Private  Lobb  with  both  his  own ; 
‘  though  I  should  bo  ashamed  to  take  it  after  having  so 
wronged  you.  I  trusted  to  my  own  judgment.  Thank 
heaven,  it  is  my  own  daughter  who  has  been  my 
master !  ’ 

Now  that  the  parade  had  been  dismissed,  the  pent-up 
feelings  of  all  who  had  been  present  at  the  inquiry  could 
find  full  vent.  And  such  a  hurrah  went  ringing  through 
the  house  that  the  windows  rattled,  and  the  poultry  outside 
ran  for  safety  into  the  bush.  * 
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And  again  the  windows  rattled  at  the  hearty  cheer. 
En  fact,  cheering  went  on  till  the  soldiers  were  too  hoarse 
to  cheer  again;  and  the  dame  trotted  many  times  to  the 
cellar  for  foaming  jugs  of  her  home-brewed,  in  .which 
Babette  was  toasted  to  the  extreme  limits  of  prudence  and 
discipline. 

Under  these  happy  circumstances  it  occurred  to  Solomon 
that  old  Pierre  Tricot  was  in  a  most  favourable  mood 
to  receive  a  confession  ;  and,  taking  Babette’s  hand,  he 
found  the  farmer  in  a  quiet  corner,  and  at  once  commenced 
the  attack.  lie  was  bold  enough  now,  for  Bahetto 
would  hack  him  up,  and  old  Tricot  must  surrender  at 
discretion. 

‘And  now,  Master  Tricot,’  said  Solomon,  ‘since  I  have 
been  released,  I  am  going  to  declare  myself  an  interesting 
captive  once  more.’ 

This  was  a  somewhat  mysterious  way  of  putting  the 
case  ;  but  Solomon’s  manner,  to  say  nothing  of  Babette’s 
looking  so  demure,  told  the  story  plainly  enough. 

‘You  don’t  understand  me?’  continued  the  soldier. 
‘  Well,  I’ll  explain.  The  colonel  has  set  me  free  ;  but 
Babette  won’t  let  mo  off  so  easily.  I  know  I  look  guilty, 
and  I  insist  on  being  handcuffed  for  life.  Out  of  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire.’ 

Babette  pretended  to  pout  at  this  uncomplimentary 
forecast  of  married  life. 

‘  Only  a  proverb,  my  love,’  explained  Solomon. 

‘  Master  Pierre  Tricot,  I  propose  marrying  your  daughter 
at  the  first  possible  opportunity,  and  your  daughter  pro¬ 
poses  to  marry  me  ’ — 

The  farmer  smiled,  as  Solomon,  after  his  usual  fashion, 
became  confused. 
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Babette,  langlu’ng,  finished  the  sentence  for  her  lover. 

‘  Tes,  father,  at  the  same  early  date.’ 

‘That’s  it,’  pleaded  Solomon.  ‘So,  Master  Pierre 
Tricot,  you’ll  not  have  the  heart  to  refuse  this  request  of 
our  last  single  moments  ]  ’ 

‘  Not  I,  indeed,’  answered  the  farmer.  ‘  May  you 
make  as  good  a  husband  as  she  deserves.’ 

‘  And,  Mademoiselle  Babette,’  said  the  lieutenant,  limp¬ 
ing  up  to  them  with  his  stick,  ‘  I  am  a  friend  of  the  family, 
you  know,  a  sort  of  tame  cat  about  the  homestead  ;  so  I  can 
guess  what  you  are  talking  about.  I  have  been  speaking 
to  the  colonel,  and  I  am  authorized  to  give  your  future  hus¬ 
band  a  step  in  rank.  It’s  not  exactly  a  wedding  present, 
Mademoiselle  ;  for  Lance-Corporal  Lobb  may  distinguish 
himself  again  before  that  day.’ 

‘  Exactly,  sir.  If  I  have  luck  to  be  accused  of  a  few 
more  murders,  I  may  be  a  lieutenant  myself  by  that 
time.’ 

‘  No  matter,’  said  Babette ;  ‘  we’ll  be  happy,  anyhow, 
Solomon.’ 

‘  Well  said,  little  one,’  added  her  father,  as  he 
stroked  the  girl’s  head.  ‘  You  have  the  true  stuff  that 
wives  are  made  of.  There’s  the  battle  of  life,  girl,  that 
women  have  to  fight  as  much  as  men,  and  wrinkles  are 
the  honourable  scars.  Your  mother  and  I  are  growing 
old.  A  few  more  winters  at  most,  and  we  shall  have 
passed  into  the  New  Year  that  has  no  end.  I  shall  leuve 
our  child  a  legacy  to  you,  Solomon— our  Babette — God 
bless  her !  ’ 
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After  a  few  days  the  men  of  the  outpost  were  recalled 
to  Fort  Prescott  in  anticipation  of  a  further  move  towards 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  soldiers  from  other  out-stations 
were  concentrated  at  the  same  post;  so  that  the  Fort  was 
as  crowded  as  it  could  well  be  with  men  who  had  yet  to 
make  comrades  with  their  fellows,  and  who  did  not  know 
each  other  even  by  sight. 

Yaurien  was  to  be  hanged  on  the  morrow  at  daylight ; 
and  the  hours  passed,  whilst  the  voices  and  occasional 
laughter  from  the  guard-room,  the  clink  of  the  firelocks 
when  the  sentries  were  relieved,  and  the  tramp  of  busy 
feet  along  the  passages,  came  to  him  in  his  condemned 
cell.  All  these  were  sounds  of  life,  and  the  prisoner  in 
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his  li  el  pi  ess  nnd  hopeless  solitude  felt  all  the  bitterness 
of  death.  The  cell  was  small,  being,  in  fact,  a  kind  of 
lumber-room,  and  was  only  used  for  its  present  purpose 
through  lack  of  other  room.  But  the  walls  were  of  solid 
timbers  ;  Yaurien  knew  that  from  his  acquaintance  with 
the  old  block-house ;  and  all  these  so-called  forts  on  the 
frontier  were  similarly  built.  The  door  offered  no  chance 
of  escape  ;  and,  even  if  he  had  been  able  to  tamper  with 
the  lock,  it  opened  into  the  passage,  where  soldiers  were 
for  ever  going  to  and  fro,  where  there  was  a  sentry  during 
the  night,  and  at  the  end  of  which  there  was  the  guard- 
room.  All  hope  was  at  an  end.  Ilis  arms  were  free,  but 
powerless ;  his  brain  was  numb.  There  was  a  small 
window  in  the  outer  wall,  and  the  daylight  streaming  in 
marked  the  time.  lie  crouched  in  a  corner  and  watched 
it,  vacantly,  and  yet  with  a  sense  that  the  last  day  was 
ebbing  from  his  life.  The  light  crept  slowly,  slowly,  up 
the  wall ;  at  last  a  fiery  glow  struck  upwards  to  the 
ceiling  ;  the  drums  beat  the  ‘  retreat,’  and  the  window 
was  now  but  a  square  framework  for  the  gloaming.  Ilis 
supper  was  brought  in,  and  placed  on  the  floor.  lie 
left  it  untouched.  The  cell  was  all  gloom,  and  Yaurien 
crouched  in  the  darkest  corner,  as  if  he  were  a  spirit  of 
evil.  It  was  night ;  and,  when  the  faint  glimmer  of  dawn 
should  change  the  blackness  of  his  cell  to  a  misty  grey, 
the  door  would  bo  opened  for  the  last  time  to  him  ;  he 
would  tread  that  passage  once  more,  never  to  return.  He 
could  hear  each  relief  of  the  sentries,  and  that  divided 
his  darkness  into  periods  of  two  hours.  Anon,  some 
soldier  would  pass  along  the  passage  with  a  lantern,  and 
the  light  would  travel  along  the  space  between  the  bottom 
of  the  door  and  the  flooring, — a  light  but  for  a  moment, 
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and  then  the  cruel  darkness  once  more.  It  seemed  to 
him,  as  the  night  wore  on,  that  the  walls  of  his  cell  were 
moving  inwards  with  a  slow  but  certain  purpose,  and  that 
they  would  crush  him  as  the  day  dawned.  "Was  he  going 
mad  ?  he  thought.  The  idea  was  so  horribly  real  that 
he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  with  a  cry  of  agony  felt  the 
walls,  and  tried  to  push  them  back  with  all  his  force. 

The  sentry  heard  the  cry,  and  came  banging  the  butt 
of  his  firelock  against  the  door,  and  warned  the  prisoner 
to  keep  silence.  Yaurien  crouched  down  again,  tearing 
wildly  at  his  dress,  and  beating  his  head  with  his  fists. 
There  was  no  hope.  lie  must  die  the  dog’s  death.  And 
shapes  seemed  to  form  themselves  in  the  gloom,  and  to 
mock  him  in  his  despair ;  and  faces  glared  at  him  when 
his  eyes  were  shut,  the  faces  of  Eabette,  and  of  the 
lieutenant,  and  of  the  scouts ;  and  a  gnawing  pain  seemed 
to  grow  in  his  arm,  where  he  had  been  shot. 

In  another  moment  his  mind  was  in  the  past ;  and  ho 
was  a  boy  again,  in  a  happy  region  of  prosperous  farms 
and  orchards,  where  the  women  wore  Norman  caps,  and 
sat  at  their  spinning-wheels,  and  where  the  long  roll  of 
the  Atlantic  boomed  far  inland.  Then  came  a  vision  of 
happy  homes  made  desolate,  the  sound  of  English  drums, 
the  tramp  of  English  soldiers,  and  a  forced  exile ;  of  a 
manhood  spent  in  servitude  in  a  strange  land,  far  from 
the  hills  and  valleys  he  had  loved  so  well.  lie  had 
become  the  slave  of  those  English  who  had  brought 
blight  and  desolation  on  the  fields  of  his  childhood.  lie 
had  grown  to  hate  them,  and  to  feel  that  his  hand  was 
against  every  man,  and  every  man’s  hand  against  him. 
So  his  thoughts  brought  him  to  later  times,  when  he 
served  I’ierre  Tricot,  because  he  had  a  French  name  and 
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was  descended  from  the  French  settlers.  Hut  the  fanner 
harboured  the  English  soldiers,  and  was  therefore  an 
enemy.  His  hatred  of  the  English,  which  had  grown 
with  his  growth,  had  wrnrped  his  whole  nature,  and 
possessed  him  still.  And  to-morrow,  at  dawn,  he  was  to 
be  hanged  by  the  English ! 

Then  a  sudden  wild  desire  of  life  flashed  through  his 
brain,  and  all  his  senses  were  once  more  alive.  lie 
would  laugh  at  them  yet,  those  English !  But  how  1 
There  remained  hut  eight  hours  of  life,  and  the  rope  was 
dangling  outside  yonder  in  the  night  air.  The  devil  had 
whispered  crimes  to  him,  he  had  obeyed  the  devil,  and 
the  devil  had  laughed  at  him.  There  was  no  crime 
possible  now.  If  chance  should  yet  favour  him,  would 
he  hesitate  1  But  ’twas  now  midnight ;  except  the 
sentries,  all  were  slccjjing,  to  wake  happily  to  long  years 
of  life,  while  he  .  .  .  There  was  no  hope.  And  he 
clenched  his  hands  in  impotent  rage,  digging  his  nails 
into  his  flesh,  as  if  they  were  an  eagle’s  talons.  Death 
stared  him  in  the  face,  and  he  was  brought  to  bay,  all 
that  was  animal  in  his  nature  springing  into  new  life 
within  him,  and  surging  through  every  vein. 

An  hour  passed.  Death  had  advanced  one  pace  nearer 
to  his  victim  ;  and  Vauricn  crouched  in  his  corner,  like  a 
panther  ready  to  spring. 

Still,  no  hope ;  and  the  remorseless  hours  grudging 
him  the  fleeting  moments. 

Ah  !  what  is  that  1 

Suddenly  Yauricn  is  down  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
listening. 

A  voice  with  a  French  accent  at  the  guard-room  door, 
the  voice  of  a  priest  who  would  visit  the  prisoner,  his 
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countryman  !  Steps  along  the  passage,  and  again  the 
light  of  a  lantern,  this  time  halting  at  the  cell  door — the 
turning  of  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  the  entrance  of  a 
priest,  accompanied  by  the  sentry,  who  places  a  lantern 
on  the  floor,  and  retires,  locking  the  door  behind  him. 

Yaurien  is  again  crouching  in  his  corner.  The  priest 
raises  the  lantern,  and  the  light  shows  two  eyes  like 
burning  coals  gleaming  in  the  darkness. 

‘  Approach,  my  son,’  said  the  good  Father,  replacing 
the  lantern  on  the  floor,  and  seating  himself  on  a  low 
stool,  the  one  piece  of  furniture  in  the  cell. 

‘  Approach,  my  son,’  he  repeated  kindly,  as  the  prisoner 
remained  still. 

Yaurien  at  length  came  towards  the  priest,  and  knelt 
down,  apparently  to  receive  his  blessing,  with  all  semblance 
of  humility. 

In  another  instant  he  seized  the  good  Father  by  the 
throat,  thrust  him  backwards  on  to  the  floor,  and,  before 
he  could  utter  a  cry,  forced  his  red  woollen  cap  into  the 
priest’s  mouth,  and,  securing  it  with  a  handkerchief, 
effectually  gagged  his  victim.  This  was  done  so  suddenly 
and  with  such  terrible  ferocity,  that  the  Father  was 
paralyzed,  and  offered  no  resistance. 

Vaurien  then  tore  off  the  good  man’s  cassock,  and 
bound  his  arms  with  his  sash,  dragging  the  almost 
inanimate  body  into  the  corner  where  he  himself  had 
crouched  in  the  gloom. 

This  done,  he  put  on  the  Father’s  cassock,  took  the 
fallen  breviary  in  his  hand,  and  placed  the  victim’s  hat 
on  his  head.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  but  still  he 
must  allow  an  interval  for  the  supposed  priestly  con¬ 
solation  he  was  to  receive.  Ah !  again  he  has  done 
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well,  this  Yaurien  !  lie  will  laugh  at  you  still,  you 
English  ! 

He  waited  till  his  patience  could  endure  no  longer, 
watching  the  unfortunate  Eather,  lest  he  should  cry  out 
and  bring  discovery. 

At  last  he  opened  the  lantern,  took  the  candle  out  of 
the  socket,  and  so  extinguished  the  light,  lie  then 
knocked  at  the  cell  door. 

1  Open,  my  son/  he  said,  as  the  sentry  answered  the 
summons. 

Vaurien’s  accent  was  French,  and  one  Frenchman 
spoke  just  as  another  to  those  English  ears. 

The  sentry  opened  the  door,  and  Yaurien  passed  out, 
giving  the  extinguished  lantern  into  his  hand.  The 
passage  was  dark,  and  Vaurien,  bending  low  as  if  in  grief, 
passed  on  with  a  1  Le  bon  Dieu  vous  garde ,  mon  fils  !  ’ 

As  he  went,  he  heard  the  cell  door  re-locked  behind 
him  ;  and,  answering  the  challenge  of  the  sentry  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Fort  with  a  benediction  in  French,  dis¬ 
appeared  into  the  night, — ‘  Le  bon  Dieu  vous  garde ,  mes 
enfant s  ! ’ 

‘  That  French  parson  has  prayed  my  candle  out  of  the 
socket/  said  the  sentry  as  he  went  into  the  guard-room  to 
re-light  it.  ‘  But  he  said  something  in  French  as  he  went 
out,  and  he  meant  to  bo  civil,  I  think/ 

‘  Wasn’t  there  very  long,  was  he  V  asked  the  corporal. 

‘Ho,  he  must  have  got  over  the  ground  pretty  quick, 
I  reckon/  answered  the  sentry,  ‘considering  what  the 
prisoner  must  have  had  to  confess.  Or,  may  be,  he  was 
frightened  when  the  light  went  out,  and  will  come  back 
at  daybreak/ 

-And  the  sentry  went  back  to  his  post,  and  paced  the 
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passage  till  his  relief  came,  when  he  reported  that  all  was 
correct. 

So  the  hours  of  the  night  dragged  on,  till  the  first 
streaks  of  dawn  appeared  in  the  east,  and  the  echoes  of 
the  rdveillee  were  tossed  to  and  fro  among  the  pine  trees. 

Yaurien  heard  the  beating  of  the  morning  drums,  and 
halted  in  his  flight  to  listen.  Ha !  he  was  safe  now  !  A 
thousand  thanks  to  the  good  Father  who  lent  his  clothes 
to  Yaurien.  No  more  need  of  them  now.  And  he  flung 
the  borrowed  hat  and  garment  aside,  and  set  out  towards 
the  north,  with  the  idea  of  joining  the  forces  of  his  own 
countrymen.  But  the  way  was  long,  and  he  did  not 
know  rightly  how  to  shape  his  course,  lie  had  no  food, 
and  no  means  of  defence ;  hut  he  was  free !  The  good 
sun  would  guide  him  by  day ;  and,  if  the  sky  refuse  to 
point  his  road,  the  moss  on  the  tree-trunks  will  still 
speak  to  him  in  a  language  all  backwoodsmen  know. 

So  Yaurien  strode  on,  bareheaded,  as  a  hunted  animal 
when  the  hounds  are  at  fault. 

Shortly  after  rdvcilldc,  the  corporal  of  the  guard  and  an 
escort  marched  to  the  door  of  the  prisoner’s  cell.  The 
light  was  still  dim,  but  there  was  a  dark  figure  lying  in 
the  corner. 

‘  Stand  up,  prisoner,’  said  the  corporal. 

There  was  no  answer. 

‘  Surely  he’s  not  cheated  the  gallows,’  said  one  of  the 
soldiers,  who  stood  in  the  doorway  with  a  rope,  ready  to 
pinion  the  prisoner. 

‘  IIow’s  this  1  ’  exclaimed  the  corporal,  who,  on  going  up 
to  the  figure,  found  it  to  bo  the  unfortunate  priest, 
divested  of  his  clerical  garb,  and  securely  gagged  and 
bound  as  Yaurien  had  left  him. 

li 
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There  was  no  sign  of  the  escaped  prisoner,  but  his  red 
woollen  cap  and  sash. 

The  soldiers  stared  at  one  another  in  blank  astonish¬ 
ment.  That  Yaurien  must  surely  be  the  arch-fiend  him¬ 
self  in  disguise.  And  they  released  the  good  Father,  with 
no  very  pleasant  feelings  as  to  their  own  share  in  the 
escape,  knowing  that  the  prisoner  had  walked  out  under 
their  very  noses,  unsuspected,  and  had  given  them  his 
parting  blessing  !  The  priest’s  story  made  Yaurien’s 
stratagem  clear ;  but  there  was  little  excuse  for  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  the  guard,  except  the  fact  of  the  darkness,  and 
the  soldiers’  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  French  accent. 
The  sentry  on  the  cell  door,  who  took  back  his  extin¬ 
guished  lantern  without  remark,  w7as  especially  to  be 
blamed,  and  he  was  severely  reprimanded  by  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  ;  but  the  candle  might  have  fallen  by 
accident  out  of  the  socket,  as  was  often  the  case,  and 
Yaurien  had  taken  the  precaution  to  throw  it  down  inside 
the  lantern  instead  of  merely  blowing  it  out. 

There  was  no  help  for  it ;  the  prisoner  was  far  enough 
away  by  this  time,  and  all  pursuit  would  be  idle.  Hut 
the  men  of  the  guard  were  made  very  small  in  their  own 
estimation,  at  having  been  so  duped  by  their  prisoner,  and 
that  prisoner  only  a  Frenchman  ! 

All  day  Vaurien  strode  on,  threading  the  intricacies  of 
the  forest,  the  one  human  being  that  moved  through  a 
wilderness  of  pines.  At  night  ho  rested,  and  slept  fitfully. 
"With  the  dawn  ho  was  on  his  way  again,  floundering 
through  the  tangle  of  a  cedar  swamp  in  the  heavy  rain,  a 
gaunt,  uncanny  figure,  with  wild  eyes,  llis  one  thought 
was  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  a  clearing,  for  with  every 
habitation  there  was  danger.  lie  knew  not  what  outlying 
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posts  there  might  be  in  his  road.  So  he  made  his  'way 
through  the  most  solitary  bush,  straining  Ms  ears  to  catch 
every  sound.  lie  was  famished  now  ;  and  was  constrained  * 
to  tear  off  great  pieces  of  bark,  which  he  gnawed  like  a 
wolf.  But  still  he  went  onward.  He  could  suck  his 
sodden  clothes  in  his  thirst,  and  there  was  no  kick  of  trees 
to  give  him  a  scanty  meal.  No  human  souatPfor  days 
fell  on  his  ear.  The  woodpecker  tapped  above  his  head, 
and  the  bull-frog  boomed  from  the  rushes  in  the  marsh 
hard  by.  The  summer  sun  scorched  him  ;  but  the  kindly 
rain  fell  and  refreshed  him.  The  nights  were  cold,  and 
the  moon  came  staring  through  the  branches  to  wake  up 
the  gnawing  pain  in  his  wounded  arm,  on  which  the  dew 
lay  heavy.  Yet  he  was  free  !  The  pole-star  was  blinking 
at  him  as  he  lay  down  to  the  rest  he  so  sorely  needed, 
marking  the  direction  of  his  journey  for  the  morrow. 
But  what  leagues  might  there  not  be  still  stretching  their 
unbroken  solitude  between  him  and  his  countrymen,  and 
food  1  And,  after  all,  had  he  shaped  his  course  aright  1 
Was  it  to  be  his  fate  to  lie  down  and  die,  and  to  leave  his 
bones  bleaching  here,  the  solo  evidence  of  an  untold  tale  1 
**•••• 

Time  passed.  The  tide  of  battle  had  rolled  far  to  the 
north  of  the  old  outpost  at  Tricot’s  farm.  Pierre  and 
his  wife  had  but  scant  intelligence,  and  that  at  very  long 
and  uncertain  intervals,  of  what  was  doing  along  the 
frontier,  that  had  now  so  far  advanced.  The  lieutenant, 
completely  restored  to  health,  had  long  since  rejoined  his 
regiment ;  and  it  was  through  his  kindness  and  affec¬ 
tionate  remembrance  of  the  honest  folks  who  had  done 
him  such  good  service,  that  Babette  heard  sometimes  of 
her  lover.  He  had  been  again  promoted,  and  was  now  a 
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full,  corporal,  whilst  Firebrace  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
t  scrp®«ftk  »  Soloinon  could  not  write,  so  the  girl  had  to  be 
.contented  with  short  messages.  However,  all  was  well 
by  the  last  report,  though  all  question  of  marriage  was  at 
any  rate  as  far  off,  and  as  uncertain,  as  Master  Tricot’s 
next  year’s  harvest. 

The  old  homestead  had  stood  through  two  summers  and 
two  winters  since  the  soldiers  had  been  withdrawn,  and 
nothing  had  occurred  to  break  the  even  monotony  of  a 
simple  life.  The  farmer  was  a  trifle  more  bent,  a  little 
slower  in  his  walk,  and  his  hair  was  all  silver  now,  hang- 
ing  in  stray  wisps  over  his  collar,  like  the  creeper  over  the 
homestead  porch.  The  dame  sat  more  closely  at  her 
knitting,  and  left  more  and  more  of  the  domestic  duties 
in  Babette’s  sole  charge.  As  for  the  girl,  she  was  still  a 
sunbeam  in  the  house,  bustling  about,  and  laughing,  and 
singing  the  soldiers’  songs,  just  as  in  the  old  days  of  the 
outpost. 

And  now  the  third  summer  was  waning.  The  maples 
round  the  homestead  were  dashed  with  their  autumn 
yellow,  or  blushed  a  blood-red  when  the  setting  sun  struck 
through  them. 

It  was  the  13th  of  September  1759,  and  there  were 
redcoats  lying  blood-stained,  like  autumn  leaves,  on  the 
plains  of  Abraham.  A  great  battle  had  been  fought,  a 
great  general  had  been  slain,  and  the  Fnglish  were  now 
virtually  masters  of  Canada. 

Old  Tricot  and  his  daughter,  sitting  on  the  west  side  of 
the  homestead,  watching  the  red  sun  die  out  in  a  long 
streak  of  golden  glory  behind  the  distant  fir  tops,  little 
thought  that  Sergeant  Firebraco  was  lying  dead  on  the 
field,  and  that  Solomon  hard  by  was  grievously  wounded. 
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There  were  friends  and  foes  lying  there  side  by  side, 
past  all  friendship  and  past  all  enmity ;  and  amongst 
these  many  still  alive,  but  unconscious,  and  some  know¬ 
ing  that  they  were  stricken  to  death,  yet  still  able  to  raise 
themselves,  and  recognise  the  dead  faces  around  them. 
Solomon  lay  unconscious.  Within  a  yard  or  two,  by  the 
strange  accident  of  battle,  lay  Yaurien,  who  had  fought 
on  the  French  side.  The  latter,  shot  through  the  lungs, 
felt  that  his  life  was  ebbing  fast ;  yet  he  had  strength 
enough  to  look  round,  as  he  partially  raised  himself  with 
the  last  energy  of  a  strong  man  who  was  hardened  to  the 
struggle  for  existence.  What  was  there  in  the  inanimate 
form  so  close  to  him,  that  seemed  familiar  to  his  failing 
eyesight  1  He  raised  himself  with  infinite  agony,  and 
crawled  to  the  man  who  was  to  all  appearance  dead.  The 
pale  face  was  that  of  the  soldier  whom  he  had  so  wronged 
in  the  past.  Was  it  that  some  long  dormant  spark  of  a 
better  nature  leaped  into  flame  as  his  life-blood  was 
choking  him  1  But  Yaurien  lifted  Solomon’s  head,  and 
poured  a  few  drops  from  a  flask  he  had  with  him  into 
the  soldier’s  mouth.  The  wounded  man  rallied,  and  their 
eyes  met.  But  for  an  instant:  Yaurien  fell  back  dead, 
the  sinister  lines  in  his  face  smoothed  and  softened  out, 
till  he  was  no  more  what  the  living  Yaurien  had  been. 
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Time  passed  on,  and  the  tide  of  war  rolled  again  over  the 
forests  round  the  old  outpost ;  hut  the  farmer  and  his 
wife  were  both  laid  to  rest  before  the  gathering  storm 
burst,  and  a  continent  in  arms  became  consolidated  into  a 
great  Republic. 

In  the  snug  parlour  of  a  village  ale-house  there  sat 
the  blacksmith,  the  barber,  the  proprietor  of  the  general 
shop,  where  the  bundles  of  tallow  candles  were  hang¬ 
ing  at  the  corner  of  the  alley-way;  the  saddler,  who 
killed  a  pig  once  a  week  ;  the  jobbing  shoemaker,  and 
the  carpenter,  who  mended  the  squire’s  park  fence  and 
made  coffins  for  the  poor ;  with  a  few  more  of  the 
less  noteworthy  villagers.  In  the  snuggest  corner,  by 
the  lire,  there  was  a  big  Windsor  chair,  unoccupied. 
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There  were  high -hacked  settles  in  the  room;  the  sparks 
were  flying  merrily  up  the  chimney  from  the  roaring 
logs ;  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  higher  civilisation  of  a 
sanded  floor  and  an  archipelago  of  spittoons,  it  was  the 
outpost  transplanted  to  England.  A  strange  farmer, 
strolling  in,  was  about  to  seat  himself  in  the  vacant  chair, 
but  a  voice  from  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke  cried  out,  ‘  No, 
mate,  not  there.  That’s  Old  Quebec’s  chair,  and  no  one 
sits  in  it  but  Old  Quebec  himself.  That’s  the  rule  of  the 
house,  and  we  wouldn’t  break  it,  not  if  Bonyparte  stepped 
in,  and  said  he  wanted  it.’ 

‘  And  who’s  Old  Quebec,  that  ho  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
king  in  these  parts'!’  asked  the  farmer,  seating  himself 
elsewhere. 

‘  Why,  it’s  a  nickname  for  an  old  soldier  corporal,  that 
lives  here  and  has  brought  up  his  family  among  us.  He’s 
a  sort  of  institution,  is  Old  Quebec.  One  of  his  daughters 
is  the  mistress  of  this  house,  just  her  mother  all  over. 
But  here  comes  the  old  man  to  speak  for  himself.’ 

An  odd,  dumpy  little  figure  here  entered  the  room  ;  and 
the  face,  though  seamed  with  innumerable  wrinkles  like 
a  dried-up  apple,  was  still  unmistakably  that  of  Solomon 
Lobb.  lie  wore  his  hair  powdered,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  grenadiers  in  his  old  days  of  service,  and  his  whole 
appearance  and  dress  were  that  of  a  bygone  age.  His 
years  had  not  added  any  sign  of  increased  wisdom  to 
his  expression,  but  he  was  beaming  with  good-nature. 
Evidently  ho  was  a  universal  favourite,  and,  as  such,  with 
a  kindly  word  to  each  member  of  the  company,  he  sat 
himself  down  in  his  chair,  and  lit  a  long  pipe. 

Not  that  he  was  given  to  pot-house  friendships,  or 
loved  any  excess ;  no  one  must  think  that;  but  he  loved 
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good  fellowship,  and  the  Eaglethorpe  Arms  was  his  club, 
which  he  attended,  not  unfrequently,  with  the  full  per¬ 
mission  of  his  wife  Babette.  And  he  had  this  one 
weakness,  of  liking  to  be  considered  an  eminent  authority 
in  all  military  matters;  and  any  such  discussion  invariably 
brought  him  round  to  a  full  and  circumstantial  account  of 
the  battle  of  Quebec.  Hence  his  nickname. 

‘  This  is  how  it  was,’  Solomon  used  to  say,  drawing  his 
chair  close  to  the  table,  after  putting  on  his  spectacles,  and 
breaking  up  two  clean  pipes  into  short  pieces,  and  setting 
the  bowls  aside  for  further  use.  ‘  Here’s  me,  this  short 
piece  of  clay  with  the  sealing-wax  end — that’s  my  red 
coat.  And  here’s  my  comrades,  these  other  pieces,  formed 
up  like  this.  How  here’s  Quebec,  this  pint  pot.’  Hero 
he  turned  the  pot  bottom  upmost.  ‘  And  up  here,  on  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  (but  it’s  the  top  now),  here’s  the  citadel. 
How  for  the  French.  We’ll  have  little  bits  of  tobacco  for 
them,  because  the  pipes  (that’s  the  English)  soon  make 
short  work  of  them.  This  bowl  is  General  Wolfe;  the 
little  bits  of  pipe  are  no  use  without  him ;  whatever  goes 
through  them  comes  from  him  first.  How  we’re  all  right, 
except  the  St.  Lawrence.’  And  here  Solomon  dipped  his 
finger  in  the  nearest  mug  of  ale,  and  traced  the  course  of 
the  river  with  beer.  ‘  And  that’s  how  we  won  the  battle 
of  Quebec!’  he  concluded  triumphantly,  heaping  up  the 
little  bits  of  pipe  stems  on  to  the  pint  pot  citadel. 

The  Hall,  which  stood  at  some  distance  back  from  the  high 
road  at  the  lower  end  of  the  village,  was  the  seat  of  the 
Eaglethorpe  family  ;  and  the  present  tenant,  who  had  been 
master  there  now  for  more  than  twenty  years,  was  none  other 
than  General  Eaglethorpe,  formerly  lieutenant  in  Solomon’s 
regiment,  and  the  invalid  of  the  memorable  outpost.  Ho 
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sooner  had  the  ex-corporal  obtained  his  discharge  than  his 
officer  provided  a  home  for  him  and  his  wife  in  one  of  the 
park  lodges.  And  here  Babette  No.  2  was  born,  and 
young  Solomon,  and  five  others.  And  here  Babette  No.  3 
and  little  Solomons  Nos.  3  and  4  came  to  romp  in  the 
park  and  have  tea  with  Grandfather  Quebec,  and  play  at 
being  Punch  with  the  old  man’s  grenadier  cap,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  honoured  ornaments  of  the  best 
parlour,  and  stood  on  the  bureau  as  sentry  over  the 
family  Bible  and  grandmother’s  spectacles.  It  was  a 
comfortable  home,  and  Solomon  had  nothing  to  do  but 
make  a  pretence  of  gardening,  or  go  through  the  platoon 
exercise  with  a  hoe  for  the  amusement  of  his  youngsters. 
But,  indeed,  Solomon  was  inactive  from  necessity  rather 
than  from  inclination  \  his  wound  had  crippled  him  from 
anything  in  the  way  of  work,  and  he  dawdled  along  his 
sunny  life  and  enjoyed  his  legacy  with  perfect  contentment. 
As  for  the  legacy  herself,  she  was  still  Babette,  merry, 
bustling,  sensible  as  in  the  old  days,  and  entirely  devoted 
to  her  family ;  bringing  all  her  experience  of  backwoods 
life  to  bear  upon  her  now  surroundings,  and  ruling 
Solomon  with  a  nod.  At  the  Hall  she  was  recognised  as 
an  authority  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  dairy  ; 
and  when  the  General’s  grandchildren  had  the  measles 
she  was  consulted  as  an  oracle.  In  any  domestic  doubt 
or  difficulty  the  General  sent  for  Babette ;  and  Solomon 
gained  fresh  importance  from  the  reflected  glory  of  his 
wife’s  usefulness.  In  fact,  she  was  the  central  sun  of  the 
village,  and  Solomon  was  content  to  revolve  round  her 
in  an  orbit  determined  by  her  apron  strings,  whilst  the 
Babettcs  and  Solomons  of  the  third  generation  were  his 
attendant  moons,  and  revolved  round  him  by  the  attrac- 
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tive  force  of  pence  and  sweet-stuff.  Still,  everybody 
allowed  that  the  veteran  was  a  dear  old  fellow.  Nobody 
who  is  disliked  is  ever  popularly  known  by  a  nickname, 
and  Solomon  was  '  Old  Quebec  ’  to  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  village. 

Now,  of  all  the  days  in  the  year  it  had  long  been  the 
custom  of  the  Eaglethorpes  to  make  an  especial  festival 
of  New  Year’s  Eve,  and  this  day  was  dedicated  primarily 
to  Babette,  and  secondly  to  Solomon.  On  this  night  the 
General  distributed  silver  pieces  to  his  poor  tenants,  as 
he,  in  days  gone  by,  had  paid  his  soldiers  ;  and  on  this 
night  a  pie  was  the  principal  dish  at  supper,  made  iden¬ 
tically  the  same  as  the  pie  at  the  outpost ;  Old  Quebec 
was  called  on  for  the  song  of  the  ‘  Nut-brown  Ale,’  which 
was  another  legacy  he  had  left  him;  and  the  evening 
concluded  with  a  merry  dance  of  all  the  household  and 
tenants,  the  General  leading  off  with  Babette,  and  Solo¬ 
mon  following  with  the  lady  of  the  house.  This  was  as 
the  laws  of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  and  had  been  carried 
out  in  its  integrity  for  years. 

‘  It  has  become  a  festival  of  the  elderly,  my  dear,’  said 
the  General.  ‘  In  a  year  or  two  it  will  be  a  meeting  of 
cripples.’ 

On  this  particular  New  Year’s  Eve  Solomon  was  in  all 
his  glory ;  never  had  his  hair  been  so  carefully  powdered 
for  an  inspection  parade  in  his  early  days ;  never  before 
had  he  indulged  in  a  waistcoat  of  such  an  intricate  horti¬ 
cultural  pattern.  He  was  going  to  show  them  how  a 
grandfather  could  dance!  Growing  stout,  was  he?  No 
matter;  a  good  heart  never  loses  its  figure.  And  he 
shook  a  small  snowstorm  out  of  his  hair  as  he  swung  his 
wife  round  in  rehearsal  of  the  coming  dance.  Never  was 
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the  traditional  pie  more  savoury ;  and  never  had  Solomon 
sung  his  yearly  song  with  more  vigour,  although,  as  he 
himself  put  it,  his  front  teeth  had  taken  open  order,  and 
some  of  them  were  scarcely  within  shouting  distance  of 
their  fellows.  And  when  it  came  to  the  country  dance, 
how  he  charged  his  partner  between  the  ranks,  or  cantered 
with  her  the  length  of  the  room,  or  subsided  into  an 
apoplectic  trot,  to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  Babettes 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  ! 

At  last  the  clock  struck  twelve. 

The  old  year  went  howling  away  over  the  fir  trees  to 
join  his  fellows  in  .the  past.  The  loving  cup  was  passed 
round ;  and  the  General  and  his  wife,  with  Babette  and 
Solomon,  stood  wishing  each  other  all  happiness  for 
many  years  to  come.  Yet  their  thoughts  had  flown  back 
to  the  days  of  the  old  outpost. 

On  a  small  bracket  fixed  to  the  wTall  behind  them 
stood  a  glass  case,  containing  two  articles,  a  cut  glove  and 
a  button. 

‘  There  is  my  legacy,’  said  the  General,  ‘  that  I  shall 
leave  to  my  children.’ 

The  chime  of  the  village  church  bells  came  thrilling 
through  the  night,  and  one  of  the  General’s  grandchildren 
in  sport  took  up  a  strap  of  old  sleigh-bells,  and  ran  jing¬ 
ling  them  round  the  group  of  veterans  with  a  peal  of  infant 
laughter. 

So  the  music  of  the  past  and  the  present  blended 
together,  and  went  ringing  through  the  midnight  air. 
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